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A LOVEE'S QUARREL 



CHAPTER L 



THE FRENCH BONNE. 



It was in a pleasant, airy " appartement au 
troisieme" in a large house, situated in a new 
street, near " la barriere de Vetoile,^' Paris, that 
Violet, or, as the poor creature believed herself, 
" Madame Claverhousc" was located. 

Violet had the prettiest and most orderly little 
menage in the world. Everything that was 
essential to comfort, and much that might be 

considered elegant, and even luxurious, was to 
be found in the " home" in which she took bo 
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2 A lover's quarrel. 

great a pride and delight, although it was in 
an out-of-the-way " quartier" and on a third 
floor. 

We have said that Violet believed herself a 
wife, and was already a mother. There was 
nothing costly or very recherche, massive, or 
ornate, in the furniture and decorations of her 
foiir pretty rooms, but all was new, bright, dean, 
fresh, fragrant, in excellent taste, and the best of 
its kind, with hangings of sky-blue and white — 
canaphyfauteuils, and tabourets to match. 

A bright salon, hung with crimson and white, 
and carpeted with a Brussels carpet of those 
colours, with birds, plants, engravings — an En- 
glish piano, a guitar, a well-filled book-case, a 
writing-table, a work-table, a drawing-table, a 
tea-table, carpet, and rug, all English, and the 
rest of the mobilier French — a comfortable little 
" salle a manger'^ — a charming bed-room and 
dressing-room — and a kitchen in which, if you 
did not bear in mind that all is not gold that 
glisters, you might fancy yourself in a mine of pale 
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and ruddy ore ; and there, too, the tins gleamed 
like silver, bright as moonshine ! Perette, Violet's 
** bonne" who was nurse, cook, housemaid, 
femme de chambre^ footman, laundress, doctor, 
lawyer, and universal dictator, and general pro- 
fessor of every art and science (connected with 
household economy), was a prize and paragon in 
her own way ; and if she was a little dictatorial, 
a little hasty, and very conceited, her untiring 
industry, matchless cleanliness, zeal, order, and 
universal genius, entitled her to give herself a 
few airs ; and as she did not shrink from respon- 
sibility, it would not have been fair to deny her 
power. 

She was very ugly ; but so exquisitely neat 
and dean in her person — there was so much 
useful intellect enthroned on her knobby fore- 
head — so much good feeling and quickness 

sparkled in her little black eyes — and her pleasant 
smile showed such large, white, even teeth — that 
she was much more agreeable to look upon, in 
her picturesque Norman costume (to which she 
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strictly adhered) than any pretty English sloven 
of all work, alias no work — with unlaced boots 
— old artificial flowers, hung with cobwebs and 
dusted with soot — with bugles in a limp, dirty 
collar — an apron that serves as general wiper 
and duster — and a thin, old, washed-out lavender 
dress with flounces—just the sort of woman or 
girl who contrives to be at once very dirty and 
very fine. No 1 Perette could be fine too on 
Sunday and flte days ; for she had in her pos- 
session (handed down to her from her great 
grandmother) ear-rings, neck ornaments, temple 
plates, and head pins of solid gold. She had a 
festival '* Cauchoise^^ head-dress, of fine lace and 
gold embroidery — a superb boddice and every- 
thing to match ; but in general, when you looked 
into Violet's little kitchen, where the bricks 
rivalled vermilion, and everything seemed of 
coral, and gold, and silver, you saw the high- 
cauled, snowy, well-starched linen cap of Perette, 
with its huge flap ears, her white kerchief, red 
jacket, full, short, blue woollen skirt, black 
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apron, neat leg and foot, bright, dean face, and 
active, spare form (not above the middle height, 
and with as little flesh as might be). There 
she would cook a neat, savoury little dinner 
(with no help), everything ''done to a turn," 
and ready to a minute, yet finding time, while 
braiseSy and potageSj and purees^ and frican^ 
deaus were cooking, to lay the doth to perfec- 
tion, and, delighted when all was done, and the 
table deared, and the prime " cqfi/" served, to 
relieve the young mamma of the baby Perette 
doated on, and which was kept with a nicety 
not common, even where nurses and under- 
nurses are hired at high salaries, to devote all 

their time to some young sdon of a noble or 
wealthy race. 

Perette was thirty-eight. She had been jilted, 
never married ; and she despised and detested 
the " inconstant, false, and futile race," of which 
she considered her fickle " Colin" an average 
specimen. Her age and experience gave her 
great influence and even some little authority 
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over her young mistress, for whom she felt an 
almost maternal affection. 

She did not much like her master— certainly 
she had a prejudice against the whole sex ; but 
in spite of Courtney's handsome person, cour- 
teous manners, plausible remarks and flattery 
even of herself, (for he had a habit of flattering 

everything that wore a petticoat,) and Perette, 
besides, inspired him with that sort of awe, 
which makes the weak and lazy so eager to con- 
ciliate the strong and active) she never cor- 
dially liked him. 

She thought him weak ; she suspected that 
being weak, he would not be constant to his 
poor little wife. 

There was a great deal of terse natural philo- 
sophy in Perette, and she often, by the aid of 
mother wit and natural logic, arrived at a de- 
duction which it has puzzled sages to reach. 

" II est foible/* she would say to herself, 
" c^est un defaut dont onne se corrige jamaia^ 
or quand un homme estfaible il devient facile- 
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mentfaux et inconstant, car pour etre vrai ii 
faut etre forty et pour etre constant il faut 
savoir resister d la coquetterie desfemmes et auw 
tentation9 du diable et de son propre cosur. 
II n^y resistera pasy il sera infidde^ etsapauvre 
petite femme sera desolee. Maisje lui tiendrai 
lien de mere, lapauvrette — et quand a lui, qu^U 
luifasse verser une larme, et je lui en ferai 
repandre une centaine^ 

But if Perette considered Courtney weak, and 
disliked him, she thought his friend, the Count 
Jules De Jolieton, wicked, and she loathed him. 

With national quickness and feminine instinct, 
she had read his false, plotting heart. She per- 
ceived that he loved Violet, and she resolved to 
watch him narrowly. 

But quick as she really was, she, (Perette,) 
knew little of any world but her own ; and no 
idea of the trick, the cruel trick, that had been 
played by these " friends" on her poor young 
mistress, had ever crossed her honest mind. 

She thought it very likely her master might 
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yidd to the blandishments of some coquette or 
oth^, and his friend try to induce Violet to 
destroy herself, body and soul, in the vain hope of 
revenging herself, (by listening to him) ; all those 
were things that were '* dreamt of in her philo- 
sophy," as in that of all Frenchwomen. 

But of a crime so romantic, so dramatic, as 
that which had been engendered by Wickedness 
and Weakness, and played off on Innocence and 
Affection, Ferette had no conception. 

She knew how to assail her master, if any 
flirtation of his cost his poor little wife a tear ; 
but how she would act if she learnt how cruelly 
" Madame" had been betrayed, how vilely 
injured, ruined, d^raded, and destroyed, who 
can tell? .... 

Poor Violet had been three months a mother, 
and had not yet had the happiness of placing 
her boy in his father's arms. 

She had been very busy since she had been 
able to get about again. For a first child is a 
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/ery important and expensive addition to so 
smaU a menage. 

And good little Violet was very anxious, by 
doing and making everything at home as much 
as possible, to make the necessary outlay fall 
as lightly as might be, on her idolised Court* 
ney. 

He had left her some money, and on hearing 
from his Mephistopheks of her approaching 
aooouchement, he had given her all he could 
spare, and weD had she, poor child 1 and Perette 
husbanded the little ^' sac" of five*frano pieces, 
into which his cheque had been converted ; but 
with all their care, self-denial, and economy, 
the bag was beginning to show sad symptoms 
of collapse. It no longer stood erect in 
the comer of the chiffonniere, proud of its honest 
corpulence, attenuated it reclined or rather 
crouched in its comer I 

Violet was very anxious not to apply to 
Courtney for any more money till she saw him. 
To her reiterated entreaties that he would come. 
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she had received some brief notes full of exagge- 
rated regrets and words of affection, meant to 
do duty for deeds, and vague promises, and 

fervent assertions that nothing but business of 
vital importance could keep him away from 
her. 

Violet was disappointed, but not distrustful, 
and luckily for her she had plenty to do. 
Perette formed her own opinions, which she 
wisely kept to herself. And Count Jules De 
Jolieton got a sort of footing in the little menage^ 
because he used to pretend he had heard from 
Courtney, and had some message to deliver, or 
some little '' commission^* confided to him by 
his friend. 

Perette, who distrusted this king of dandies, 
even more than her own young mistress did, 
generally contrived to be in the room during 
the whole of his visit. She used to say to A^olet, 
'* Le monde est si m^cAant, et les Maris si 
jalouxy c^est guelque chose depouvoir dire d, un 
epouof, Je fCai jamais its un instant seul avec 
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autre homme que toi. Et ce beau flaneur qui 
vient id /aire la cour h la Femme de son ami I 
II sait que je 9uis a voa ordrea^ et que si voua 
Madame^ desiriez Vencomager vous m^enverriez 
bientdt promener avec Babee.^^ 

However, little attentions go a great way with 
womankind. 

Violet led a very londy life, and Count Jules 
was full of news and anecdotes. He had a sort 
of satirical humour which forced Perette to 
laugh and show her large white even teeth from 
ear to ear in spite of herself, and he was a capital 
mimic. He sung a good song, and often when 
he had been to the " Bou^e^," or "awa? Varidtes^^ 
he would call, seize Violet's guitar, or sit down 
to her piano, and sing her all the fevourite airs, 
with a rich, mellow, cultivated voice. 

Then he would bring her a few amusing 
books, all treating of love, and Galignani's paper I 
Then pretending that his " friend" had ordered 
him to see that she was well supplied with finiit 
and flowers, he generally arrived with a 
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tempting basket of each, beside him on the seat 
of his elegant cabriolet; and pulling up at 
Violet's abode, his jockey preceded him upstairs 
with the fragrant and welcome offerings. 

Although Violet began by feeling vexed and 
impatient at the sound of his carriage-wheels, 
and his well-known tap at her door, yet so judi* 
cious, delicate, and full of tact were his atten- 
tions, that, had he ceased to pay them, it is pro- 
bable she would have missed them painfully. 

Then, too, he doated, or appeared to doat on 
la petit babee, who would go to him and sleep 
in his arms. Violet, quite recovered from her 
confinement, but looking very delicate and trans- 
parent, was a thousand times prettier than ever. 

A nursing mother of eighteen, with hair of 
that blond (Tore, skin of that dear white, and 
bloom of that soft, peachy tint, which all must 
admire, but which Frenchmen and Italians 
perfectly idolize — her figure was perfection too ! 
and in her own style, there never was a prettier 
or more engaging creature. 
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Propinquity without contact, which, as the 
old matchmakers used to say, is the secret of 
raising a flame, had done its work in the in- 
flammable breast of the unprincipled and profli- 
gate, but deeply enamoured " Jules," and he 
was growing very impatient for the march of 
events which was to end in Violet's knowing 
that she had been deceived, and was betrayed 
and forsaken ; that he might offer his heart — 
and indeed, sometimes, in his passionate musings 
on her beauty, he almost thought, in spite of his 
horror of marriage, that if he could not win her 

■ 

in any other way, he would agree to make her 
Madame La Comtesse De Jolieton. But if he 
indulged in such a notion at night, he repudi- 
ated it in the morning, and despised himself for 
having entertained it for a moment. 

Things were in this state — Violet was growing 
very anxious, Perette very watcliful, and Count 
" Jules" more miserably in love every day, at 
the time that Courtney Claverhouse left London 
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and Cecile De Vere, under pretence of proceeding 
to Paris^ but in reality on an excursion in a very 
different direction, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE EVIL GENIUS. 



Courtney Claverhouse was playing a 
double — nay, a treble — game, and as he had not 
as much strength of will, as depth of cunning in 
his constitution, he often felt aghast and 
appalled at the daring and complexity of the 
schemes he had in hand ! Courtney was a 
weak man, and very deficient in stedfast, moral 
principle, but he would not have been a villain 
in conduct (for he was not exactly one at heart), 
if it had not been for the vile, and to him irre- 
sistible influence of Count Jules De Jolieton ; 
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but for hira, he would have given up poor Violet 
Meredith when he saw that her virtue was 
proof against any love that was tainted with 
dishonour and sullied by thought of sin. 

But Count Jules, who had his own dark part 
to play in the guilty drama of which poor Violet 
was the unconscious and innocent heroine (or 
rather victim), had decided on the plot, and the 
dramatis persorugf and as Courtney's inclina- 
tions were on the evil side, the base play was 
played out, although the denouement was not 
exactly what Jules's bad heart and scheming 
head had intended. 

We have seen Courtney about to leave Lon- 
don, and his lovely, loved, but not loving Bride 
Elect, who believed, as did all, save his mother, 
that he was going to Paris to apprise Lord 
Rockalpine of his engagement with Cedle. 

Cecile's heart was in that sort of coma which 
so often succeeds to convulsive throes and ago- 
nizing pain. Her head was cognizant of the 
fact that she had yielded a sort of reluctant con- 
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sent to an union at some future, very remote 
period, with Courtney. 

But Courtney wisdy forbore from pressing 
his suit, or paying her any of those exclusive 
and marked attentions which distinguish ** the 
Engaged," in England. He had tact and quick- 
ness. He knew that under ice and snow 
smoulders the volcano, and he felt sure, that to 
make any demands on Cecile's love, would be 
to rouse indifference into hatred. 

Loving her, then, with aU his weak, wilful, 
yet passionate nature, and, in sooth, doating on 
her all the more for her indifference and her 
pride, Courtney became ardently desirous, before 
he spoke of their union, to be able to offer her 
that rank and position in life, which a daughter 
of the houses of Lorraine and De Vere had been 
taught to covet and overvalue. 

Courtney knew that Lord Rockalpine was 
fast sinking under the misguided but well-meant 
zeal of the terrible Lady Ann Plinlimmon. He 
knew this, because an old housekeeper of the 

VOL. in. c 
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Earl's, who was very fond of Courtney, whom 
she had known from his boyhood, had (for his 
own objects) been induced to correspond with 
him. 

And he knew, too, for he had called on him, 
that the Honourable Gasper Lorraine was in a 
dying state. It seemed likely, indeed, that he 
would precede the Earl, his brother, to the family 
vault; a probability not lessened by the fact 
that three doctors, who all took different views 
of his case, met daily at his lodgings in Pall 
MaU, to consult, or rather to dispute ; and that 
finally, a very old court physician, who had 
never in his prime been very right, and now in 
his dotage was very wrong, being sent to decide 
on his case by the terrible Lady Ann, delivered 
it as his opinion (and being the senior, all had 
to bow to his judgment), that the patient's liver 
was affected, and that he must at once be sa- 
livated. 

He might as well have ordered him to be 
poisoned outright. 
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While the Honourable Gasper Lorraine was 
going through this terrible process, and while 
tiie acu-punctuation and counter-irritation sys- 
tems were being carried out in all their integrity, 
by Lady Ann Plinlimmon on the Earl in Paris, 
Courtney Claverhouse, having shaved off his 
moustache and adopted spectacles, and a very 
simple style of dress, had arrived under the name 
of Churchill (Charles Churchill, >^to answer to 
his initials " C. C.,'*) at that very vicarage at 
which his grandfather, the Honourable Courtney 
Claverhouse Lorraine, had been a pupil, and 
where he had met, wooed, and won that lovely 
and unfortunate daughter of his tutor (the per- 
petual Curate), Bertha Trevanion, mother of 
General Claverhouse. 

Coiutney had several objc^cts in placing him- 
self as a pupil, (anxious to read with u tutor 
during the long vacation,) in this very Parsonage, 
where, eighty years before, so passionate a drauia 
had been enacted. 

Penshurst was near to several other villageb, 

c 2 
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with little old churches. During a walking tour 
which Courtney had taken, when first his present 
plot began to shape itself in his mind, he had 
made enquiries at the Village Inn, and had- there 
learnt that the Revd. Oscar Trevanion, Incum-^ 
bent of Penshurst, took pupils to prepare them 
for Oxford and Cambridge ; that he was the 
grandson of a former perpetual Curate of eighty 
years since, was a very learned, simple, credu- 
lous, good man, with very weak eyes, and subject 
to great absence of mind ; a widower, and never 
leaving his home even for a day. That his 
nearest brother Clergyman was the Vicar of 
Penscombe, who had six handsome daughters, 
any one of whom it was supposed, would have 
had no objection to preside at the well-supplied 
table, spread for the pupils at Penshurst, and 
which certainly formed a strong contrast to the 
very meagre fare which was all the poor Vicar 
of Penscombe could aflford to provide for his 
six daughter ^d seven sons. 

Courtney having once, under the evil influence 
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of his own heart, (strengthened in wrong by 
Count Jules's advice), decided what he would 
do — set about doing it with great promptitude, 
address, and tact. 

He put an advertisement in the G 

(the weekly and only paper taken by the Revd. 
Oscar Trevanion), stating that a young gentle- 
man, of good family and steady conduct, wished 
to be prepared for matriculation at Oxford by 
some Clergyman of the Church of England, 
accustomed to tuition, and who resided on the 
Western Coast ; that his parents would liberally 
remunerate any gentleman who would endeavour 
to correct, as speedily as possible, the result of an 
education conducted solely in a French College. 

The absent Oscar Trevanion read "The 
G " through with his weak eyes, advertise- 
ments and all ; but as his mind was far away the 
while, it never struck him that he was exactly the 
sort of tutor required in that advertisement, and 
that, as he had a vacancy, it would be advisable 
to fill it, if possible, with X. Y. Z. 
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But if this promising advertisement escaped 
the notice of the purblindi absent. Perpetual 
Curate of Penshurst, it was immediately pounoed 
upon for him by his brother Clergyman, neigh- 
bour, and friend, the Vicar of Penscombe. 

Whatever concerned the pocket of the Revd. 
Oscar Trevanion, was. a matter of importance to 
one who, though not his senior, felt as a &tha^^ 
in-law, to the simple old scholar. 

The Revd. Henry Tremayne had dedded, in 
his own mind, that, sooner or later, one of his 
own six daughters must become Mrs. Trevanion, 
and it would be, he thought, an injury to her 
interests to let this lucrative pupil escape. 

So the Revd. Oscar was compelled to answer, 
as A. B. C, the advertisement of X. Y. Z. 
This was exactly what Courtney had hoped and 
expected. Initials between the parties were 
soon dropped, and references exchanged. The 
Revd. Oscar referred to former pupils, and 
Courtney gave Count Jules De Jolieton as his 
reference. 
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He, Courtney, in love with Cecile, the world, 
and himself, did not intend to bury himself in 
Penshurst one day longer than was necessary 
for the accomplishment of his surreptitious and 
criminal object But bow long it might be before 
that was effected, he could not say ! Once 
achieved, a letter deeply bordered with black, 
was to be posted in Paris to summon him back, 
by Count Jules De Jolieton. He would then, 
having handsomely remunerated his tutor^ (for 
though a great rogue^ he was not a small 
swindler,) quit Penshurst as a mourning lad» 
with an open collar, in a straw hat and suit of 
grey tweed, and before he rejoined his mother 
and bis affianced Cecile, he would have resimied 
all the Parisian dandyism of his appearance, re- 
placed his real moustaches by a pair of artificial 
ones, and then proceed to do his utmost to get 
Cecile to consent to their marriage, apprising 
her (under the seal of inviolable secresy) of the 
&ct (as he hoped he should have made it) by 
that time, that he could prove himself (at Lord 
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Rockalpine's death) heir to the title and estates, 
and be in a situation to offer her a coronet and 
a foremost place among the noble matronage of 
England. 

We must now leave Courtney by that feir 
coast where the west wind seems ever to fitn the 
leaves of the latest and the earliest rose, and 
where, even in winter, myrtles and fuchsias 
flourish out of doors. Where, if Nature's out- 
line is grand and bold, the filling up is soft and 
brilliant as Flora and Pomona can make it, and 
where bold wild cliffs seem to step down to bathe 
their feet in the vast sea, and dark caves hung 
with seaweed, to invite the mermaid to make 
them her home. The green hills beyond un- 
dulate like the blue waves, the evergreen shrubs 
give to the landscape an air of perpetual sum- 
mer, and the spires of quaint old churches mark 
where brave Cornish men and fair women meet 
to pray, and where past congregations, like them 
brave and fair, await that last great day of 
Doom, which all, who (like Courtney) meditate 
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a crime, shudder to think of — try to doubt, yet 
believe, in and tremble the while ! . . . 

Often, during his sojourn at Penshurst Par- 
sonage, so purifying to the false and worldly 
heart are Nature's charms, and lonely musings 
by the sounding sea, or in quiet country church- 
yards, that he had almost resolved to resign the 
perilous and base object of his visit to that wild 
and remote spot. 

It was such a new world, such an unworldly 
world, was that in which Courtney had dropped, 
as from the clouds, that old objects, tastes, and 
passions seemed for a short time to lose their 
power. Where no one was rich or grand, or 
feshionable, wealth, grandeur, and fashion, became 
as valueless as money where there is no cur- 
rency. AU weak characters have something of 
the chameleon, and borrow their hues from sur- 
rounding objects. Where all were good, thrifty, 
holy, pure, and painstaking, the imitative Court- 
ney became, (at least outwardly so,) too ! And 
his habits — the habits of the vain, gay, Anglo- 
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Parisian coxcomb, adapted themselves with 
wonderful ease to those of the excellent Curate 
of Penshurst, and his three pious, hard reading, 
amiable pupils. 

Nor was even the picturesque old Parsonage 
without its influence on his mind. Everything 
in it was much the same as it had been, when^ 
eighty years back, no rose that looked in at 
those latticed bay windows, with their diamond 
panes, was fresher or sweeter than that which 
looked out of them to smile on her youthfiil 
lover — the &ce of Bertha Trevanion smiling 
on the Honourable Courtney Claverhouse Lor- 
raine, (the grandfather and grandmother of 
our scheming Anglo-Parisian). 

In the pretty little bed-room assigned to 
Courtney Claverhouse, or, as he was then called, 
Charles Churchill, he discovered behind his bed 
the door of a closet closely nailed up ; and feeling 
an intense and haunting interest in everything 
connected with a house which had always been 
inhabited by people of kindred blood to hia own. 
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he contrived in the dead of the night to remove 
nails that had rested there since the day that his 
grandmother. Bertha Trevanion, had eloped with 
her young lover. 

It was her room Courtney occupied, and 
everything of hers had been, by her indignant 
&ther, hastily collected, cast into this closet, and 
the door nailed up then and there. 

When first the un-nailed door yielded to 
Courtney's push, and he stepped into the large, 
dark doset, which had so long been, dosed, a 
feding of awe crept over him. 

Eveiything was in wonderful preservation. 
Air and light had been alike exduded, and but 
little dust and few cobwebs had accumulated. 
No rat nor mouse, moth nor worm had made its 
way into this retreat. An oval picture stood 
on the floor, with the face to the wall It was 
in pastels, and admirably done ; a sweet young 
taod of seventeen, the hair slightly powdered, a 
rose half hidden in the bosom, a white dress, 
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broad lilac sash, a crook tied with blue ribbon 
in the hand, and a lamb on the knee. 

Before he had brushed away the dust and 
cobwebs from the back, he had read, 
'' Bertha Trevanion, beloved and only daughter 
of the Reverend Maurice Trevanion, 
Perp*. Curate of Penshurst." 

And lower down, the words, 

'' Banished from heart and home, this day and 

for ever, June 20, 1 7 — . * How sharper than 

the serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 

child.' 

" Maurice Trevanion." 

Courtney dropped a tear on the glass that 
had protected from soil and stain the lovely 
face of her whose transgression had been pun- 
ished, not merely in her own, but in the third 
generation. For was not her grandson — had 
not her son, been stigmatised as base bom? 
and was not the former meditating a vile 
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forgery to gain that position which, had she 
been openly wedded, would have been Us Father's 
and bis own by rigbt and by inheritance. 

A harpsichord, of which the keys were yellow, 
and the sound at once muffled and shrill— ra 
stringless guitar, and some old-fashioned music, 
shewed that his grandmother had been a mu- 
sician. 

There was a little oval table, which had a long 
blue silk bag attached to it, full of silks and 
worsteds, and a slab, with a medallion painted 
by herself, as the initials, B. T. testified ;— 
" Sterne's Maria and her dog" being the sub- 
ject. There was a garden hat — such a curi- 
osity ! — so top-heavy with ribbons, yet with a 
steeple crown — there were bundles and trunks 
of clothes — piles of books, a little quaint old 
desk, a needle-book, a housewife, the needles 
rusting into the notched flannel. Several 
packets of letters, some garden tools ; an elabo- 
rate patchwork quilt (not finished), a tambour- 
frame with a pattern begun, and a diary written 
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in a dear, fair hand, and writing which time 
had changed from black into a pale brown. 

While Courtney, with panting heart, trem- 
bling hand, and flushed cheek, was examinii^ 
these relics of the past, his candle, which had 
burned down into the socket, suddenly went 
out, and all he could do was to grope his way 
out, close the door, wheel back the bed, and as 
quickly and quietly as he could, slip into it, to 
dream dreams in which the faces of Bertha 
Trevanion (his grandmother) and Cecile De 
Vere, his affianced bride, were strangely jumbled 
together, and the silk patch-work quilt suddenly 
changed from the coverlid of his bridal bed to 
that of a bier ; but whose bier he knew not ! 
Nor had he ascertained, when the musical bells 
of the quaint old church close by, gently woke 
him in time for the early daily service, which 
he had never missed since his stay atPenshurst. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 



Ws have said that Courtney was singularly 
impressionable, pliant, and imitative. He could 
not resist any proximate and dominant influence, 
either good or bad. 

He would never, under any circumstances 
perhaps, have been a very great or original cha- 
racter ! The constancy, the endurance, and the 
lively faith, and sublime courage, that in all 
times have enriched the History of the Church 
with the names of holy Saints and Martyrs 
formed no part of his character. But had he 
been thrown from his earliest infancy among 
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the Good and Pious, he would have been good 
and pious too. 

A vam, false, worldly mother, profligate asso- 
ciates, the frivolous and vicious beau monde of 
Paris and London, and the Mephistopheles of the 
drama of his life, in the shape of Jules De 
Jolieton, these, *' the pitch that cannot be touched 
without defilement," early sullied the whiteness 
of his soul, taught his weakness to cling to the 

Bad, not the Virtuous, confounded his notions of 
right ; and of all the good with which he had 
been endowed, and the kindly qualities he had 
inherited from his father, the General, nothing 
remained but an unalienable amiability, a wish 
to please, a dislike to give pain, and a faculty 
for suiting himself to those with whom his lot 
was cast. 

Unfortunately for him, he had lived all his 
life in such a tumult and whirl of gaiety, that 
he had never had any solitude, any time to think 
or to fieel. 

In all his whole life he had not reflected as 
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much as he had done in one week that he had 
spent in Peoshurst Parsonage, in the cool, shady, 
very old church, with its dark old oaken paaels, 
so lavishly worm-eaten, its boarded uneven floor, 
and devout congregation, principally old women 
with huge black silk bonnets, and (the painter's 
delight) the once national scarlet doak. The 
old worn-out labourers and miners, bent with 
work and '' rheumatiz," and the rosy, clean, 
well-trained, well-taught school children, the 
yoimgest of whom could, far better than Court- 
ney, '* give a reason for the faith that was in 
him." 

Courtney's mind was little accustomed or 
turned to prayer ; but if he could not pray, he 
could not but ponder, muse, meditate, and think 
with disgust of the past, and dread of the future, 
during that brief present in that House of God, 
while infant voices were hymning his praises, 
and the old, the poor, and the infirm, looking 
so confidently from the long labour of life to the 
eternal rest of Heaven. 

VOL. in. D 
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Often, very often, better thoughts swept as 
with angel wings across the dark designs that 
brought this unhappy worldly man to scenes 
with which he had nothing in common, and he 
resolved to give up the vile object of his visit 
there, to be content with the competence fate 
had granted him, to be in reality what he pre- 
tended to be — a pupil preparing for Oxford — 
to study, to take a degree, perhaps orders, and to 
devote his life as that good man Oscar Trevanion 
was doing, to the service of the only Master 
who can reward or punish etemaDy. 

Alas ! these better promptings, these angel 
visits, were of short duration ; and a letter from 
his mother or his friend, (alias enemy, Jules De 
Jolieton,) put them to flight, and he belonged 
to sin, vanity, ambition, and the world, once 
more. 

Both Mrs. Claverhouse and the Count per- 
ceived that a change had stolen over his spirit, 
and both were so deeply interested in the com- 
pletion of the base deed he had planned, (namely, 
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the forgery of a marriage certificate to prove 
that Bertha Trevanion had been privately wedded 
to Courtney Claverhouse Lorraine,) that they 
left nothing undone to rouse and pique him 
into the execution of his design. Among other 
devices of Mrs. Claverhouse's, was that of 
awakening his jealousy about Cecile. 

Lord De L'Orme had resumed his visits, and 
Mrs. Claverhouse took care to conceal from her 
son, that his Lordship's passing fancy for the 
proud Cecile, had yielded entirely to his know- 
ledge of her engagement, and that he had trans- 
ferred hi^ attentions and admiration to the 
pretty Amy. 

Of course, when she said, *' Lord De L'Orme 
called to day — Lord De L'Orme escorted us to 
the play, or joined us in the Park, &c., &c. ;" the 
jealous lover imagined Cecile still the attraction 
as she was at first ; and when Mrs. Courtney, 
with adroitly assumed naivete^ exclaimed — 
*' Oh, my poor boy, why are you not a Peer ! 
what music to a young girl's ear in the words 
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my Lord — my Lady — how we silly creatures 
glory in precedence, and delight in titles. What 
chance has a commoner, if a nobleman enters 
the lists ? . . . . &c., &c., &c." 

Then woiild Courtney inwardly vow that he too 
would be a Peer, and begin seriously to organise 
and set about the intricate preparations of the 
forgery he had, under better Influences, almost 
resolved to abandon. 

He had formed a sort of intimacy with the 
Revd. Henry Tremaine, the good-humoured 
Vicar of Penscombe, easy, rather indolent, care- 
less, and often from home. Courtney, under 
pretence of copying some brasses and quaint 
inscriptions in Penscombe Church, had got access 
to the interior of that sacred edifice, and Lucilla, 
the third daughter, who had a talent for draw- 
ing, was often his companion and assistant. 

The Vicar hoped, as he hoped that the tutor 
might propose for Dorcas, that the pupil might 
take Lucilla to wife, and whether he did or not, 
he was welcome, for hospitality is no where 
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more cordial than at the Land's Ehid. Indeed, 
it seems as if it had been driven there for refuge ; 
so little of it is now to be found where it used 
to abound. 

The Sexton who kept the books was a very 
old man, with one eye; but that eye was a 
very watchful one. However, he had a weak- 
ness, he loved a glass ; and though no glass or 
bottle would have made him trust a stranger in 
his stronghold ; yet, with the friend of his Reve- 
rence and the family, and Miss Lucilla at hand 
to give an eye to matters, where could be the 
harm of just stepping to the " Giant Cormoran," 
with the half-crown the young London gentle- 
man had so good-humouredly tossed him, for 
letting him compare the dates on the brasses 
and tombstones in the chancel, with those in the 
old vellum-bounu, half-mouldering, worm-eaten 
registers of which he had the care, and which 
he kept in an iron chest. 

Courtney then is free of Penscombe Church ! 
and often before even the early household of 
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PeDScombe Vicarage is astir, he has tapped at 
old Jesse's cottage window for the keys, and is 
busy copying and transcribing — what else he is 
doing or meditating, the reader can guess — we 
must leave him for the present, to enquire after 
Cecile and Amy De Vere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It was a great relief to the bride elect, to 
find herself freed from the unwelcome attentions 
of her unloved, though adoring intended, and 
she began really to enjoy those elegant and 
intellectual delights with which London abounds. 

Passionately fond, as all imaginative, highly 
educated women are, of music, painting, the 
drama, and of all that are eminent for genius, 
whether as poets, orators, politicians, or even 
fashionables, (for to be distinguished as a fashion- 
able, a man must be something more than a 
fop,) the brilliant and very early season that had 
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set in, while Courtney was in ComwaD, was not 
without its fascinations, even for the wounded 
spirit and desolate heart of Cecile De Vere. 

She shunned the idea of returning to Court 
De Vere. The whole place (when her thoughts 
reverted to it) had on her noind the effect at 
once saddening and harassing, of a churchyard 
where our dearest lies in his dread loneliness, 
awaiting us ! 

Yes, to the passionate, proud victim of " A 
Lover's Quarrel," every spot at Court De Vere 
was haunted by a Memory. It was pnly by a 
succession of new images, new people, new plea- 
sures, or rather gaieties, she could crush in her 
heart the yearning love which her woman pride 
felt it was so mean to cherish, and which her 
plighted band, with its troth ring, reminded her 
it was so sinfiil to indulge. 

In Court De Vere, with its long, still, un- 
varied days, its ancestral records and faded 
glories, its time-stained walls, its old woods and 
antique terraces, Cecile felt that the memory of 
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past bappiDesSy and the thought of her lost love, 
would drive her to despair, and unfit her for 
every occupation, every duty of life. — Wisely, then 
she forced her mind from past regrets and future 
miseries, and resolved to live in the present^ 
and as much as she could for the present. 

Now there is no place where the present is 
so omnipotent and supreme as London, (unless 
we except Paris,) where it is more so still. 

Lord De L'Orme had resolved, as we know, 
after his conversation with Courtney, and that 
schemer's announcement of his engagement with 
Cecile, to absent himself entirely from the 
society of the Misses De Vere. 

But Mrs. Claverhouse, as soon as her son 
was safely off and far away, firmly believing in 
her own mind that her own charms had made a 
great impression on Lord De L'Orme, resolved 
not to miss a coronet for want of courage to 
make a few advances, and perseverance to follow 
up an advantage. 

" Thousands of women," she said to herself. 
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** £^)Gv brv ti? cuEuee a man, but tot few 
b:T t^ entire hfsi. Those ink proud mslics 
hire i» kSa cf the srt aod address rrquired. 
I: k osT ooczii to diro«r our chados OTcr 
the hiatgfitkss, kAxss had that ever wore a 
oorooei ; bat to dng tout cooqiiesl by those 
chaiDs, a wiDin^ Tictim to the hviiieneal ahar 
is a tnumph of sldD, a power reserved for 
few." 

Intent upon fHoring hcrsdf one of those few, 
^Irs. ClaTerfaoose wrote to Lord De L'Onne, 
b^ging him to call upon her on a matter of 
business. She wanted his vote for a Blue Coat 
boy, or something of that kind He attended 
her summons. 

Cecile and Amy were going to an exhibition 
of paintings. His Lordship was a connoisseur ; 
they, in perfect ignorance of all that had passed 
in his heart, or rather head, and remembering 
only his condescending kindness and amiability, 
pressed him so earnesdy, and in so flattering a 
manner to escort them, and Mrs. Claverhouse 
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was so proud of appearing in public with Lord 
De L'Orme, that he agreed. 

They stayed till a late hour, and as the Dow- 
ager Lady De L'Orme had left London, Mrs. 
Courtney pressed the Earl to dine with them, 
and go with them to the Opera. He did so, 
and looking upon Cecile as engaged, he turned 
his attention to the modest charms and graceful 
sweetness of Amy De Vere. 

Lord De L'Orme had been fascinated by the 
beauty and dignified reserve of Cecile's manner, 
but the charm that had most captivated him in 
her, was equally remarkable in Amy, namely, 
an entire absence of all wish to court or entangle 
him. He was so tired of being made love to 
by mothers and daughters, of all match-making 
and husband-hunting tactics and manoeuvres, 
that Amy, a beautifiil, pleasing girl, who did not 
seem, in vulgar parlance, to *' make a dead set at 
him," would have had a good chance of securing 
this greatest of matrimonial prizes. 

In his heart he wished to be married, but he 
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wished also to be loved, and had a great dread 
of being taken in. 

Lord De L'Orme began to be a little, a very 
little, tired of the ever-increasing exactions of 
his Dowager mother, who always said, " Till 
you are married, De L'Orme, I consider it my 
duty to accompany you, to watch over you, to 
take care that you never want for that advice, 
sympathy, and solicitude which no man, how- 
ever exalted in^mind and position, can dispense 
with, and which he can only find in some very 
near female relative, who possesses his entire 
confidence, and whose interests are in a manner 
bound up in his. Until we find a woman 
worthy of your hand and heart, your Mother 
must be your confidante, your counsellor, your 
constant companion, and your best friend !" 

Now this was very motherly, and Lady De 
L'Orme often put herself to extreme inconve- 
nience to fulfil the duties, (as she considered 
them,) of the part she determined to fill. But 
Lord De L'Orme often found the constant 
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presence of a very stately, austere old lady, a 
little in his way. Sometimes her counsels did 
not exactly tally with those of his own heart. 
She was terribly exacting, jealous, and punc- 
tiUous ; easily offended, hard to please, and while 
professing to wish De L'Orme happUy married, 
and perhaps, abstractedly speaking, really doing 
so, she was jealous, even to torture, of his 
slightest preference, and never failed to find 
countless flaws in every woman whom he ho- 
noured, as she called it, by his notice. 

It is not very probable that old Lady De 
L'Orme would have allowed her son to devote 
himself to the De Vere girls as he had done 
since Courtney's absence from town, had not 
the dangerous illness of her Ladyship's sister 
compelled her to go into Northumberland. She 
wanted to take De L'Orme with her ; he pleaded 
the ''Lords" as an excuse, although, had he 
been in the Palace of Truth be would have said 
the " Ladies " — our sweet friends, Cecile and 
Amy. So, rather in a dignified huff, the Dow- 
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ager departed, and Lord De L'Orme found her 
absence so great a relief, that he began to 
.resolve to get married, thinking, with the old 
man in the farce, "When I've got a wife, I 
shall have a protector." 

The more Lord De L'Orme saw of Amy De 
Vere, the more he felt convinced that she was 
the sort of girl to make him happy — to con- 
ciliate, by her miselfish, candid gentleness, his 
august, and rather over-bearing mother, and, in 
fact, to supply the only thing wanting to the 
completeness of his costly establishments. 

Having once decided this, and being very 
anxious to get the matter settled before the 
Dowager's return, and before she could raise any 
objection, one day, that Cecile was writing in 
her own room, and Mrs. Claverhouse making a 
most elaborate toilette, preceded by a protracted 
bath (to complete, as she thought, the conquest 
of Lord De L'Orme), he arrived quite unex- 
pectedly, and found Amy alone in the drawing- 
room. She was reading so intently, that she 
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did not hear Lord De L'Orme announced, and 
when he approached, she started and blushed 
with a degree of confifsion, solely attributable to 
surprise, but which the natural vanity of man, 
and the acquired notions of self-importance of 
the bachelor Earl, made him gladly attribute to a 
softer, yet livelier emotion. 

After a few common-places, finding the con- 
versation flag a little, a result, in reality, to be 
traced to the pre-occupation of Lord De 
L'Orme's mind, and the utter unconsciousness 
of Amy's heart, she rose and said, 

" I am very poor company, my Lord — I 
always was — I will go and tell Mrs. Claver- 
house and Cecile . • .*' 

" Poor company !" said Lord De L'Orme, 
faute de mieux^ seizing even this opening ; 
" You are such good company, sweet Miss Amy, 
that I never wish for any other, and that my 
object is to secure that company for ever, and 
as much as may be, to monopolise it/' 

Amy looked up in unutterable surprise — was 
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he joking — the grand, the inaccessible, the 
unattainable Lord De L'Orme ? No ; no gen- 
tleman jokes on such a subject, and no man 
ever joked, with that pale cheek, those earnest, 
tearful eyes, and that trembling, fervent man- 
ner, 

" What do you mean, my Lord ?" said Amy, 
first very red, then very pale, reluctantly yielding 
the hand she could not quite refuse, 
♦ " I mean," said Lord De L'Orme, miscon- 
struing her emotion — " I mean that I love you, 
Amy ! and as you already possess my heart, I 
am compelled. to offer you my hand, and if 
you like me well enough to smile on my suit» 
it shall be the study of my life to deserve your 
preference, and my chief glory to make you 

• happy." 

Poor little Amy snatched away her hand, 

burst into tears and ran out of the room at one 
door, just as Mrs. Claverhouse, all Parisian 
' finery and cosmetic brilliancy, perfume, and 
politesse^ came in at the other. 
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She knew Lord De L'Orme was come : for 
what could he arrive at so early an hour ? . . • 

There could be but one way, she thought, of 
accounting for so early a visit. She had looked, 
in her own opinion, at least, exquisitely lovely 
and very devout, the Sunday evening before, 
when he had accompanied her and her charges 
to hear the eloquent popular preacher, Mr. Bel- 
lew, at St. Fhilip's,«and at a touching exordium, 
which certainly seemed to come warm from the 
preacher's heart, and went straight to the 
Earl's, hallowed and softened as it was by the 
presence of a pure, unworldly love, by some 
accident her glance had met, and arrested by 
its significance that which the Earl had sent in 
search of Amy's tearful gaze. 

Mrs. Claverhouse attributed solely to her 
• » 

own influence the result of Mr. Bellew's earnest 
and eloquent appeal, and the unwonted bright- 
ness and softness of De L'Orme's fine blue 
eyes. She had cast her own down in a con- 
fusion of which, he, pre-occupied wretch I was 
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quite unconscious, and full of that benevolence 
\i^hich true, pure love engenders, he had been 
extremely amiable during a protracted evening, 
and had pressed her hand, Cecile's, and Amy's 
fervently at parting. 

Of course it was only of the pressure of her 
own hand that Mrs. Claverhouse was cognizant ; 
and when she heard that, before twelve at noon. 
Lord De L'Orme had already arrived, she felt 
certain he came to offer her his hand, his heart, 
his fortune, title, coronet ; and in a tumult of 
delight— the evident flutter of which betrayed 
the parvenue — she hastened, as she thought, to 
make his Lordship and herself happy, by the 
musical, ** Who could say you nay, De L'Orme !" 
which she practised over to herself, with suitable 
glance and action, during her elaborate toilette. 

When Mrs. Claverhouse entered the room, 
Lord De L'Orme, touched, and quite deceived 
by Amy's confusion and departure, was standing 
( pale, trembling, and with tears in his eyes,) 
where the poor girl had left him. 
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All thorough-bred as he was, he really loved 
and quite misunderstood Amy ; and the heart 
awakened, really awakened for the first time, 
defies etiquette even in a patrician Englishman. 

Lord De L'Orme did not speak. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, quite misconstruing his 
silence, and really much touched by the idea of 
the power of her charms over " a Peer of the 
Realm," darted forward, and exclaiming, " Oh, 
De L'Orme ! that silence is more eloquent than 
words !" — threw herself into his arms, or rather 
on to his chest, (for he did not open his arms to 

receive her,) and holding on to his shoulder, 
buried her face there ! 

Now Lord De L'Orme was so full of Amy, 
that even this extraordinary proceeding on the 
part of Mrs. Claverhouse, though it surprised, 
did not enlighten him. He thought Amy had 
told her friend of his offer, and that thus she 
signified her sympathy and approval ; so re- 
leasing himself as well as he could from a posi- 
tion which he felt to be scarcely the thing, but 
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attributed solely to the demonstrative nature of ^ 
Anglo-Parisians, Lord De L'Orme bore the 
lovely burthen to a fauteuil, and took a seat 
opposite to her. 

His first words were — " Amy has then told 
you aU." 

" No ! what all, dearest De L'Orme ?" sim- 
pered Mrs. Claverhouse ..." have you seen 
little Amy to-day ?" 

" She has just left the room !" 

" And what have you been telling her, you 
naughtiest of tatlers ?" said the Lady. 

" I have told her of my love, my hopes, my 
wishes." 

"Well, she is a good, discreet, affectionate 
child ; but why not tell me first ? Surely I had 
a prior claim ?" 

" I acted upon the impulse of the moment,*' 
said Lord De L'Orme ; '* and true love, love 
such as I feel for the first time, is very im- 
pulsive." 

Mrs. Claverhouse took out her highly-scented. 
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richly-worked cambric handkerchief — ** My 
ovm De L'Orme!'' she sighed, "a life's 
devotion shall repay your love ; and now let 
me confide to you a secret, you will re- 
joice, if I mistake not, to hear, and to ponder 
onr 

Lord De L'Orme listened with a beating heart 
and changing cheek. The impassive, the inac- 
cessible Earl, of more seasons than at such a 
crisis it were kind to name, feels very much as 
Damon, or even Phillis might feel, under the 
influence of a first love. A secret ! one it would 
rejoice him to hear and to ponder on. It must 
be the maiden secret of Amy's heart, that she 
loved him. 

*' I am all attention, dear Mrs. Claverhouse !*' 
said the Earl. 

" Mrs. Claverhouse ! call me Margaret, or 
Peggy — or, like Faust's Marguerite, Gretchen — 
or if you like none of those names, call me 
* Daisy/ or Pearl, or Pet, or anything fond and 
kind." 
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The Earl saw no reason why he should do so, 
and as he was not what the French call 
^ caressant" he only smiled and said — 

" The secret ! you forget how I pine to hear 
the secret you have promised to — " 

" Well then, De L'Orme, dear, dearest Bt 
L'Orme T* said Mrs. Claverhouse, " I wiD no 
longer trifle with your impatience. Listen ! I 
never loved the General !*' 

Lord De L'Orme gazed at her in mute sur* 
prise, much as one might do at a person suddenly 
become insane. 

" Well !" said Mrs. Claverhouse, " is not that 
a secret worth knowing ?** 

*' Nay," said the Earl, " it is rather a dis- 
tressing one to your friends, as it must have 
sadly embittered your wedded life !" 

" And it is distressing to you, too — to you, 
too, I presume !" said the Lady, archly. " Oh, 
you sly boots! You know you were jealous, 
very, of the Fast, and thought you had a rival, 
even in the tomb 1'^ 
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" I am perfectly mystified," said the Earl ; " I 
do not understand you !" 

" Oh, no, I dare say not ! You have never 
heard the old saying ^ Qui Spouse une veuve 
epouse une femme et un fantome* You are 
not in inward ecstades, you dear, cunning dar- 
ling you ! to think that you possess the first 
love of my heart, as pure and as virgin a heart* 
as if I had never been nominally another's. It 
is not a great triumph to you to feel and know 
that while in marrying me, others think you 
have only the relics of a heart . . . ." 

" Stop, Madam — stop, Mrs. Claverhouse — ^in 
marrying you ! . ." 

" Yes, De L'Orme, have you not proposed to 
me, and have not I accepted your hand and 
heart? . . ." 

The Earl leant back in his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. He had, as all thorough- 
bred Englishmen have, a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and there was something very ridicu- 
lous in the vanity and self-deception, the ambition 
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and coquetry which had so blinded and misled 
the portly matron before him. But if those 
long, white, taper hands, with their filbert nails 
and recherche signet ring concealed a meny 
twinkle in the large blue eye, and a sly curl of 
the haughty lip ; there was so much good and 
manly feeling in Lord De L'Orme, and so much 
true chivalry in all that concerned woman in his 
heart, that when he rose and spoke to Mrs. 
Claverhouse, his features betrayed nothing but 
kind commiseration and dignified regret. 

Mrs. Claverhouse had started from the sofa, 
when, instead of replying to her question, the 
Earl had leant back and covered his face with 
his hands. 

"What means this silence, De L'Orme?" 
she faltered out. " Do you repent the off^er you 
have made ? do you think, because I answer 
you with happy smiles, that 1 am not in earnest 
when I say De L'Orme I love you ?** 

" Oh, I hope not, dear Mrs. Claverhouse," 
said the EarL " If, indeed, it is your wish and 
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intention to marry again, I hope it will be yoiu* 
lot to wed with some one who can appreciate 
yoiu" affection and repay it with interest I" 
" If . . . What do you mean, my Lord ?" 
" Simply, that we have misunderstood each 
other. My tastes are very simple, and I have 
no ambition for anything in marriage, but love. 
I have not aimed at the rose of Beauty's garden, 
but the humble violet ; in other words, I have 
not aspired to the Venus of the piece, but to the 
youngest and most girlish of the Graces ; not to 
the beautiful Mrs. Claverhouse, but to the pretty 
little Amy De Vere." 

Poor Mrs. Claverhouse ! she grew very pale, 
in spite of her rouge, and very red. It was a 
terrible blow, but she bore it well; tears were in her 
eyes and a spasm in her throat, and for a minute 
she could not speak; she was very angry, very much 
mortified, and envious of poor Amy, but she was a 
thorough woman of the world, and she decided 
in a moment that as it was quito impossible to 
get the Earl as a husband, this was the very 
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nick of time to secure him as a friend. It 
struck her, too, that if Claverhouse married 
Cecile, it would be a great advantage to keep 
the Earl in the family, by uniting him to Amy ; 
and having read aright De L'Orme's thoroughly 
English heart, and its little innocent vanity and 
love of admiration, she said, looking down with 
a sigh, as she extended her fair, plump little 
hand, and then glancing up with a tear in her 
fine eyes — 

" Can Lord De L'Orme forgive a mistake 
which arose from a woman's too lively appreci- 
ation of his surpassing merits and attractions ? 
I am well aware that a young girl with the 
first bloom on her cheek and on her feelings, 
is far better fitted for you, my dear Lord, than 
I, or any other widow could be ; but deluded 
by the captivating idea that you distinguished 
me with a preference which would make me 
the envy of the whole female world — you will 
not blame nor despise me, for trying to believe 
that mv entire devotion might render me less 
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unworthy of your love. I see now, and with a 
degree of shame, which is ample punishment, 
even for my presumption, the absurdity of 
my misconstruction, and the vanity of my 
wishes." 

'* There was no such absurdity in the idea, 
my fair friend,'* said the Earl ; " it was only too 
flattering . . ." 

" To myself," said the Lady. " But I have, 
in spite of many follies, a good heart — and I 
hope you will not deny your friendship to one, 
too matronly and too matter-of-fact, perhaps, for 
your love. May I be your friend ? . . ." 

" I shall always be proud to call you such, 
to rank you as such." 

" And you will forget this unhappy mis- 
take r 

"I will remember of it only what has 
raised you almost above your sex, in my 
mind !" 

" Then let us shake hands ! I will send 
Amy, happy,, enviable little Amy, to you directly; 
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and it is from my very heart I say, may she 
deserve the prize she has won ; and may God 
bless you both !" 

So saying, she raised the Earl's hand to her 
lips, before he could prevent her, and rushed 
out of the room. . . . 

" What a generous, warm-hearted careature,*' 
said the Earl to himself; *' and a very fine woman 
too . . . Some men would prefer her to my 
little white-wood-violet, Amy. But I have 
always had a dread and horror of widows— 
besides, what would my mother have said ? She 
admired both Cecile and Amy De Yere, and 
encouraged me to cultivate them ; but she 
never liked poor Mrs. Claverhouse. Besides, 
the mother of a grown-up son — it would be 
too absiu-d ! . . . Ah, here comes Amy !...** 

And it was Amy — but rather pale, her eyes 
red from recent tears, her manner composed, 
sad, resolute — nothing of the AprQ mood he 
had expected ; no confusion, no blushes, no 
tremors ! What could it mean ? • . 
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" My Lord," she said, " Mrs. Claverhoiise 
says you want to speak to me ; and from what 
you have already said, and from something she 
has added, I think I may, without presumption 
or vanity, guess what in your generous, but 
alas! ill-placed preference, you would honour 
me by asking." 

" Ill-placed, sweet Amy !" said the Earl, " how 
can any affection of which you are the object, be 
ill-placed r 

^, " My Lord,*' said Amy, " it is so, believe me, 
and I implore you to drop a subject which is 
very painful to me." 

" Not till I have told you, what yoiu* sweet 
modesty and exquisite humility alone can make 
you doubt. Amy 1 namely, that the happiness of 
my life depends on you, and that I shall value 
none of the advantages of wealth and rank in 
future, unless you consent to share them with 
mer 

" Alas, my Lord I" said Amy, " yoiu* generous 
confidence, and noble, disinterested preference 
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deserve a better return than I can make. But 
as I am well aware that you would not prize a 
hand without a heart; and as I am far too 
candid and honourable to deceive you on such 
a point, I will at once confide to you a secret, 
known only to myself, and which even to myself 
I am almost afraid to own ! I have not told 
even my own beloved sister what I now tell you 
— nor should I venture to put it into words, but 
that there is no other way in which I can ex- 
plain or account for my refusal to avail myself 
of the noble offer you have made me — the offer 
of a destiny which I am well aware would make 
me the envy of the whole female world ; — I 
love another, my Lord ! — an early friend— one 
to my union with whom, my parents will, I fear, 
never consent; one whom they consider my 
inferior in birth, and who has his own way to 
make in the world ; but one who has loved me 
from childhood, and who is now at Oxford, 
reading for my sake, night and day, in the hope 
that if he distinguishes himself there, his own 
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parents may enable him to offer me a home — 
and mine not persist in despising one who loves 
me so devotedly." 

Lord De L'Orme was very pale, and his eyes 
were full of tears. He had been accustomed to 
think women ambitious, perhaps interested, and 
yet here was a girl, for the uncertain prospect 
of a little humble home, with a man beneath 
her in rank, and dependent on his parents, re- 
fusing without one regret, but that of the pain 
she inflicted — a coronet and fifty thousand per 
annum. This was love indeed ! . . . 

" May I know the name of the happy object 
of your generous, imselfish love. Amy ? . . ." 
said Lord De L'Orme. 

*• Ferdinand Coxe !" said Amy, blushing. " He 
is the son of Sir Thomas Coxe, a neighbour of 
ours, but not a friend, alas !" 

" And his college ?" 

** OrieL He is destined for the bar." 

" And has he a good chance of success, any 
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hope of briefs, or better still, an appoint- 
ment ?" 

" Oh no ! He is a younger son. But if he 
distinguishes himself, his father has promised to 
do something for him !" 

" Amy ! he shall not need it ; I have it in 
my power, when he is called to the bar, to get 
him an appointment which would make this 
young Ferdinand Coxe a good match for most 
women. It is sure to be vacant ere long — when 
does he go up for his degree ?" 

" In a few weeks !" 

'^ Very well ! As soon as he has passed, and 
is called to the Bar. I will procure him, for your 
sake, an appointment, of which I will only say 
now, that had I a young brother destined for the 
Bar, I should think him amply provided for, if 
I got it for him. Next to the happiness I had 
hoped for, is that of seeing you happy." 

" Oh, my Lord," said Amy, tears gushing 
from her eyes, " how can I repay you ?" 

" Think of me as a friend, and if you are 
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ever in any trouble, apply to me as a brother. 
Adieu r' 

Lord De L'Orme pressed her hand and was 
gone, and Amy hurried to her own room in a 
tumult of mingled feelings. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE WEDDING DAY FIXED. 

Of course poor Amy got into sad disgrace 
with the worldly-minded Mrs. Claverhouse, when, 
in answer to that lady's persevering cross-ques- 
tioning, it came out that she had refused the 
Earl! 

Nothing she could do or say could induce 
Amy to explain the reason of her conduct. 

To Mrs. Claverhouse, it appeared positively 
insane. Cecile, perhaps, suspected that Amy 
loved Ferdinand Coxe too well, to tolerate the 
addresses of any other man ; but she, too, was 
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ignorant of the engagement that bound the poor 
girl to her first and only love ! 

It was in vain that Mrs. Claverhouse argued, 
scolded, threatened to apply to Mrs. De Vere, 
and even at last condescended to implore Amy 
to let her write and tell the Earl that she, Amy, 
would be delighted to see him again, and felt 
sure that the more she saw of him, the more 
she should value his fiiendship. 

Amy would not authorise her to do so, and 
so she did it on her own account. 

But her messenger returned with her letter 
unopened, and the unwelcome news that Lord 
De L'Orme had set off for Northumberland, 
and that his address was Bamborough Hall, 
near Alnwick. 

Mrs. Claverhouse knew that Bamborough 
Hall belonged to Lady Widdrington, the Earl's 
aunt, and that he was by that time again in 
dose attendance on his austere mother, and 
under her influence. 

It was then, indeed, all over ! else who could 
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have told ? . . . Oftea his a heart been caiight 
on the rebound ! 

Lord De L'Onne had owned she was the rose 
of the bouquet — ^the Venus of the picture. 

And DOW, perhaps^ s(xne taD, high cheek- 
boued Northumbrian would be Countess De 
L'Orme, for it was evident the Earl was bent 
on marriage ! . . • 

Mrs. Claverhouse began to consider Amy a 
little fool — a mischievous little fool, too ! — and 
to hate her accordingly. 

Cecile missed his Lordship ; his elegant atten- 
tions, his knowledge and love of Art, his delight- 
Ail conversation, and the deference that was 
always paid in public to any ladies honoured by 
his escort. 

It was no consolation to her, when Courtney, 
more in love than ever, for " absence makes the 
heart grow fonder," returned to devote himself 
to her in that manner, so enchanting to a woman 
who loves, so wearisome and . irritating to one 
•who does not ! — and which has often brought 
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an engagement to a close by substituting dislike 
for indifference. 

However, a love affair in London at the height 
of the season, is very unlike the same thing in 
the country, where parties who are engaged are 
thrown so much together, and have, as it were, 
" to live upon love." 

Those who wish to be alone in a crowd, can 
generally contrive to be so ; but it can only be 
managed by two who " are one"— one in heart, 
mind, feeling, views, and wishes. 

It is very easy to evade an opportunity wel- 
come only to one, and Courtney was not more 
adroit in planning tete-d-tetes than Cecile in 
avoiding them. 

But Courtney was madly, passionately in 
love. All the more so, perhaps^ from the very 
reserve and inaccessible dignity of his lovely 
betrothed. 

In most engagements intimacy fritters away 
illusion. " Familiarity breeds contempt," in all 
relations of life, but in none so much as in those 
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of lovers. The Angel soon degenerates into the : 
Woman, and the most ardent lovers grow very 
tired of each other. 

But it was not so in this' case. Cecile was 
never alone with Courtney ; and the impossibility 
of exchanging the smallest caress with his future 
bride, or of telling her of the love with which 
his heart overflowed, made him so eager for the 
time when she must grant him her undivided 
attention, that he resolved that the marriage 
should take place at once ; and as he found there 
was no hope of discussing the matter, de vive 
voiXf he wrote not only to Cecile, but to Mrs. 
De Vere on the subject. 

Courtney's letters had all the eloquence of 
real feeling. Mrs. De Vere was much moved 
by his arguments. Having seen her proud and 
beautiful Cecile so easily resigned by one man, 
it was very soothing to her maternal love and 
pride to behold her so idolized, so coveted, so 
Kpptecisted by another ; that other, in her opi- 
nion, so much the more desirable of the two. 
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She wrote to Cecile, urging her to allow her 
marriage to take place as soon as possible at 
Court De Vere. Remarking, that Mr. Mowbray 
was doing the duty there, and though Mr. Har- 
court had been staying there with him for some 
weeks, he was shortly going away (with the 
Coxes), and would not be back for two or three 
weeks, so that to avoid the pain it would give 
all parties were he in the neighbourhood at the 
time of the wedding, it would be advisable to fix 
a very early day. 

Mrs. De Vere did not add that poor Mr. De 
Vere had been more than once very dangerously 
ill, and that he had been tended by Dudley 
Harcourt with all the zeal of a Christian pastor, 
and all the tenderness of a devoted son. 

In the hour of terror and distress, he had 
been the solace and refuge of Mrs. De Vere ; 
passing whole nights by Mr. De Vere's bed- 
fiide, in order that his worn-out, and now patient 
wife might take the rest necessary to enable her 
to continue her dose attendance. 
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Of all these things the Mother spoke not, for 
she knew how dangerous to the heart of Cecile 
such details would be. 

Dudley himself had never named her whom 
he had so fondly loved. Mrs. De Vere con^ 

« 

sidered him as the Intended of Eveline Coxe ; 
and the Past and the Future, as far as Love and 
Marriage were concerned, were never alluded to 
between them. It was on more important, 
more engrossing, and more solemn subjects, 
still, that Dudley Harcoiut addressed his old 
friends at Court De Vere ! . . . 

It was apparent to him, and to all who ap- 
proached the bed of Roland De Vere, that the 
closing scene was at hand. 

Mrs. De Vere knew not how near was the 
day when she would learn how dear, how very 
dear to her heart, was the strange, irritating, 
exacting, and eccentric old being to whom she 
had sacrificed her life. She loved to believe he 
might linger long, and she hoped he might yet 
see Cecde a bride, a wife — perhaps a mother — • 
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before he closed his eyes on the armorial bear- 
ings which adorned his bed, and the paper and 
hangings of his room. 

Mr. De Vere's illness, she said, would make 
it necessary that the marriage should be strictly 
private, and she should not be happy until it 
was solemnised. 

Poor, poor Cecile ! . . . with what passion- 
ate anguish she read this letter. How on her 
troubled thoughts rose the pale image of her 
first, her only beloved ! . . . 

Oh, how she accused her own pride and 
petulance — how lovely seemed the unforgotten 
Past, with Dudley Harcourt by her side ! How 
arid the Present! — How dread, how terrible the 
Future ! 

But there was no escape. She had accepted 
Courtney Claverhouse — and Dudley Harcourt — 
did he not love another ? — was he not affianced 
to another ? 

Courtney lived but for her! Should she 
spurn and break the heart that loved her, in 
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her mean, her spanieUlike, her clinging devotion 
to the man who scorned her ? 

Should she disappoint the affection, the am* 
bition, the love-prompted hopes of her mother, 
and be proclaimed to the world, a Jilt ? 

No ! she would fulfil her destiny. 

She was ready for the sacrifice. Once a 
wife, she knew her duty, and she would per- 
form it to the letter. 

But she could not kneel in the old church of 
Court De Vere as the bride of any but 
Dudley Harcourt; — she could not, while the 
shadows of his Vicarage gables fell on the pave- 
ment of the aisles, through the painted windows 
that looked into his garden, and while every 
object around breathed of him: in the pre- 
sence of the school-children they had taught 
together; the poor they had visited hand in 
hand; the sick they had tended together; — 
give herself to another! — It should be — it 
should be at once, but not at Court De Vere. 

Amy stood by her sister ; Amy felt it could 
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not be Id Dudley Harcourt's church that Cecile 
could be wedded to another. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, who dreaded Oldborough 
since her last terrible night at " Frost's Family 
Hotel," and to whom Court De Vere seemed fit 
only for the abode of owls and bats, ghosts and 
ghouls, was delighted when Amy told her that 
Cecile agreed to the marriage, but wished it to 
take place in town. 

Courtney, as long as it did take place, and 
that promptly, cared not where. 

And so the day was fixed — the dresses or- 
dered, and a few chosen friends invited. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CUP AND THE LIP. 

Smiley Stubbs, fils^ was in a state of great 
excitement, and even Smiley Stubbs, pere^ was 
not quite unmoved. He had held many mort- 
gages in his time. He had come into many 
fine pieces of property, " bits of fat,'* as he called 
them, which had belonged to clients of his. 

He had a town mansion which had once been 
the abode of a gay man, with a pretty, dressy wife. 
The man had died in great want at Boulogne, 
the* wife was in a French mad-house. Stubbs had 
a good deal of land which had come to him in 
exchange for law, but none of these ^^ snug 
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things/' as he called them, had, for his mind, 
the exciting interest he attached to Court De 
Vere. 

He remembered (and he chuckled as he talked 
of it, with his son Smiley, over their gin punch) 
— he remembered the pride of the old De Vere, 
father of him whom report said was at that 
moment dying. He remembered having been sent 
as a youth, a lad, with messages, deeds, &c. &c.« 
and treated as a butcher's boy might have been— 
not allowed to sit in the presence of the old 
Squire — no, not even when he had been enrolled 
as an attorney, and was a " gentleman" by pro- 
fession, whatever he might have been by practice. 

** Ah, my boy !" said old Stubbs, " our time's 
coming ; in a few days Court De Vere will be 
ours. Old, moss-grown, tumble-down, worm- 
eaten hold of family pride 1 It's not worth 
what I've lent on it. However, I hope Sir 
Thomas Coxe will take it off my hands ; it's 
worth more to him than to any one else." 
" What did you lend on it, father ?" 
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" Four thousand pounds, and let De Vere off 
nine hundred he owed me — so call that five 
thousand. If I can sell it to Sir Thomas Coxe 
for eight thousand, I sha'n't repent of the bar- 
gam. 

" But what will become of Mrs. De Vere and 
the girls, father ?" 

" Fm sure I don't know — nor care. Pride 
must have a fdl: We've no reason to care 
what happens to them« my boy. They've al- 
ways turned up their noses at us I Many petty 
slights and insults I've put up with, and so has 
your mother, from Mrs. De Vere. I took your 
mother to call at the Court, when De Vere 
brought her home as a bride. She wouldn't 
' show up,' though she was at home, for I saw 
her dart across the hall and run upstairs. De 
Vere, who was afraid of oflFending me, knowing 
how deep he was in my books, went up, under 
pretence of ascertaining whether she was at 
home. He came back with some humbug about 
her being out walking* — * walking,' she had 
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' walked into him/ He was as red as fire, trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf. All the De Veres 
tremble with passion, fiut he couldn't make 
her show her fine haughty self, and just to tease 
her and annoy her, we stayed more than three 
hours, and took lunch and lionised the church 
and grounds, and every old moss-grown ruin in 
the place. De Yere was in such a way, I think 
he fancied we meant to dine there ; and if I 
hadn't felt siu'e the dinner wouldn't have been 
worth eating, and at home we had a roast sucking 
pig waiting for us, I'd have done it to vex them. 
Wen, that visit Mrs. De Vere never returned. 
I hope the next your mother pays her, will be 
in the Union. It would be fine to take her 
some tea and sugar, and see her, and her 
fine haughty, lady daughters, with their hair 
cropped, and in the Union dress. ^ Better 
late than never,' we should be revenged at 
last." 

" Yes," said the son, " they would richly de- 
serve it ; only . . ." And he thought of Cecile's 
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rich brown tresses, and their long twisted coils. 
*^ It would be a pity to disfigure^ the girls. 
What's a woman without her hair ?" 

** What's a pauper to you, with or without her 
hair r 

" Why, father, money is not everything, even 
in the common sense view of the subject. Birth, 
family, connection, character, have their weight. 
Now, it so happens, father, that I'm in love 
with Cecile De Vere. Since my aunt Smiley 
left me that plum, I don't want money in a wife, 
but I do want family connection, blood, and to 
bring down the family pride pf Cecile De 
Vere!" . . . 

" Well, my boy, as you say, you can afford 
to please yourself, and she's a splendid girl, cer- 
tainly ; and I'm sure, if you do propose to her, 
she ought to think herself very highly favoiu-ed, 
and in that case, as soon as Court De Vere falls 
in, wc'H better do the handsome thing and in- 
vite them here. Why, to have them here, in 
spite of their pride, as a sort of charity, would 
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be a greater triumph than getting them into the 
imion, my oy !" 

" Yes, Father, and how it would get our name 
up ! Most lawyers have a bad name, and ours 
ain't none of the best ; that sly old dog, Orms- 
by, just because he's done a few showy things, 
goes by the name of ' The Honest Lawyer ;' 
but if we do this, we shall take the shine out of 
him, sha'n*t we, just ?" 

"You are right, Smy! You do all the 
speechifying, and your Mother and I will come 
it strong, with board and lodging ; . . *twouldn't 
do for us — old De Vere's lawyers, to drive them 
to the workhouse." 

" No, Father 1 and with regard to the old 
place itself ! . . Don't oflFer it to Sir Thomas at 
present, I think it very likely I may wish to live 
there with *Cis' myself; her connections and 
my fortune will justify me in standing for the 
borough, and you'll see, father, I'll beat Orms- 
by at his own game, and cut him out in the 
county yet." 

VOL. III. G 
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So saying, young Smiley Stubbs sauntered 
out, and met the old sexton from Court De 
Yere, i^^ho bad been hastily despatched to 
summon both the Oldborough doctors to the 
death-bed of Roland, the last of the De 
Veres ! 

Old Grubb was a great gossip, and a sort of 
crony of Smiley Stubbs's. Smiley had often 
fee'd him with half-a-crown to place him in 
Court De Vere 'church, opposite the De Veres* 
pew. 

From old Grubb, Smiley learnt, not only that 
" The 'Squire " was dying, but that Miss Cedlc 
was going to be married the next day, and that 
it was a very grand match, and that it was his 
firm belief that Mrs. De Vere would not be- 
lieve the 'Squire was so " dangerous," because, if 
she did, she would be obliged to send an ex- 
press to stop the marriage, and that would 
break her heart. 

" It'll break mine if it is not stopped," said 
Smiley to himself, slipping a shilling into old 
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Grabb's hand. "Are you sure he is dying?" 
he asked. 

" As sure, sir, as that we're alive ; he'll not 
live to see another day, your honoiu*." 

"Then I'll take on myself to prevent the 
marriage," thought Smiley. " It's not fair to 
a Daughter to let her marry when her Father is 
breathing his last, and perhaps calling her to 
receive his blessing ! — shell thank me for letting 
her know, at any rate — and if not, the man 
won't marry her when once he knows she's a 
b^;gar — I'D be bound ; and when I'm her Lord 
and Master, whether she's pleased that the match 
was off, or not. 111 make her pretend she is, or 
111 know the reason why ! So 111 be off to tell 
her her Other's dying; and who knows what 
may happen before another wedding-day is 
fixed for the haughty beauty, or who may 
be the happy man, when it is ! I can well 
understand her mother's artful dodge — she 
wants it all hushed up, until the knot's tied ! 
— Let me see. 111 start at once ; I shall 
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get to town too late to see them to-night; 
but early in the morning 111 be there— In 
Hanover Square, Jemima heard they were. As 
long as I get there before they go to Church, 
it'll do. * Hurrah, hurrah ! here goes ; now 
for it." 

Mrs. De Vjere had gladly agreed to Mrs. 
Claverhouse's proposal, that the wedding 
of Courtney and Cecile should take place 
in London. She had concealed from her 
daughters, and even from herself, the hope- 
less state of Mr. De Vere; and she had 
begged Cecile, as soon as possible after her 
wedding, to come and stay a week or two 
at Court De Vere. 

She knew her husband was very ill — 
but she had no idea he was actually near 
his end ; and as she felt sure that once back 
at Court De Vere, her daughters would have 
no chance of being seen and sought after, 
she thought it every way desirable that Ce- 
cile should marry one who was (she felt sure) 
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a desirable match ! Since her uncle, Lord 
Rockalpine had sent him to Court De Vere, 
of course, to pay his addresses to one of her 
girls. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SNATCHED FROM THE ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 

It was in a state of inward absorption and 
outward calm, closely resembling somnambulism, 
that Cecile De Vere found herself, on the morn- 
ing of the day appointed for her nuptials. 

She had not realised to herself the fact, that 
she was about to become a wife — the wife of 
Courtney Claverhouse ! She knew it, but more 
as she knew of some past or approaching event, 
in which another was the chief agent, than as 
the day of days in her own young life, as the 
most important crisis in her own destiny ; Amy 
and Mrs. Claverhouse had to think for her, act 
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for her — choose her dresses, have them fitted 
on — decide upon every point on which, in 
general, a bride is so active and even so self- 
willed. 

Amy had a shrewd guess at the state of her 
sister's mind ; but Mrs. Claverhouse attributed 
her extraordinary abstraction and quiescence, to 
rustic stupidity. 

" A statue or a doll could not be more soul- 
less, heartless and inanimate,'' she said to 
Justine ; " I cannot conceive what my son can 
see in this proud, reserved, silent, dull image, to 
worship as he does. However, he has reasons 
for marrying her quite independent of affection, 
Justine 1" 

" Oh,'' said Justine, *' gentlemen are so felse, 
my Lady 1 He may tell you so, but I don't 
believe noting. He is in love, if ever a man 
was in love ; I hear and see, and say noting ; 
but do behold Monsieur Courtney mad wid 
love for Miss Cecile, and I don't see no love in 
return 1 But so it is, de men love dose who 
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doD't care for dem, and ^oon get tired of a poor* 
fond, loving ting dat dote on dey ! . . ." 

" I dare say she will make him a good wife/' 
said Mrs. Claverhouse ; " and many women who 
are very cold and indifferent before marriage, 
grow very fond after ! . . . Besides, Courtney 
is so charming, that when she lives with him, 
she must find out how superior he is to every 
one else. Poor fellow ! how agitated he is, and 
how pale he looks — I wish the ceremony were 
well over. As for the Bride-Elect, she is so 
impassive and so stupid, I could beat her 1" 

Justine shrugged her square French shoulders, 

and said — 

"Ah, what a fool is a woman who take pains 
to please mans, when she who do noting but 
sit planted dere like a statue, receive all de 
homages, and is made an idol ! ..." 

Poor Justine had herself a sneaking kindness 
for her handsome young master, and she being 
perfectly satisfied with her own charms, and 
being an adept at every art which could increase 
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or set them off, saw no reason why he should not 
at least repay her constant attentions with a few 
compliments, and express some little gratitude 
fqr the care she took of his wardrobe, the nicety 
with which she set out his toilet table, the scru- 
pulous honesty with which she watched over 
his property, never allowing him to be cheated, 
either by herself or anyone else, and the address 
with which she concealed all his secrets. For 
she knew most of his secrets, and therefore she 
knew all about poor Violet, her infant, the 
indifference that had succeeded to what he had 
fancied was Love, but which* was only Passion, 
and the deep devotion of his heart for Cecile 
De Vere. 

She envied Cecile this affection, which, to its 
object, was so unwelcome, and often she and 
Mabel had lively arguments — not to say quarrels 
—about the merits and beauty of the Bride- 
Elect. 

Mabel, thinking no one good enough for her 
young mistress, and Justine thinking her young 
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roaster a vast deal too good for one, whom she 
enraged Mabel by calling '' a doll of wax, a 
statue of marble." 

London had by no means answered Mabel's 
expectations ; and indeed London, seen out of 
the back windows of garret floors, as it is seen 
by the Abigails of the world of fashion, is as 
much more dreary than the country, as chimneys 
and backs of houses are more dreary than tree- 
tops and blue hills. 

Mabel was a good dress-maker and milliner, 
and the variety of dresses required (at least, 
according to Mrs. Claverhouse), and which the 
Misses De Vere's means made it impossible for 
them to order from fashionable modistes, com- 
pelled poor Mabel to spend at her needle all the 
time not actually devoted to dressing her young 
ladies. 

Pattern dresses, &c., &c., &c., and bonnets in 
all styles, were ordered from the mantua-makers 
and milliners most in vogue, and from these 
Mabel made whatever else was required^ often to 
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have new ball-dresses ready for a soiree dansante^ 
or new bonnets for a dejeuner or pic-nic, Mabel 
had not merely to sit up all night, but to snatch 
her meals hastUy in the little back garret, where 
she heard the ceaseless roll of carriages, and 
buzz and hum of voices, but saw nothing but 
miles of brick, stacks of chimneys, sooty spar- 
rows, and lean cats (those feline Philan- 
ders). 

Poor Mabel, how different to the London 
and London life, of which she had dreamed so 
long and so fondly ! 

It is true, when she had time to go down to 
take her meals at the second table, she found 
company, and being a pretty, smart young 
woman, she met with a good deal of attention, 
and even admiration. 

But if " Young England," among the higher 
classes, (taking a leaf out of Cousin Jonathan's 
book,) is rough, unpolished, ungallant, full of 
boast, slang, cigars, and selfish disrespect to 
Woman-kind, the young England of the Ser** 
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vants' Hall is, of course, a bad and exagge- 
rated copy of a disagreeable caricature. 

Mabel's taste, refined as it had been by her 
long residence with Mrs. De Vere, revolted from 
the "Go-ahead," off-hand, boastful, impudent 
slang of the servants and wsdters, with whom 
she was thrown^ when (on rare occasions) she 
had time to appear at table. 

Mabel began to think with interest and com- 
punction of a handsome young son of farmer 
Giles's, whom she had often " snubbed," when 
comparing him with beaux ideal and ideal 
beaux, with whom she supposed London to 
abound. 

When Mabel came to London, Roger Giles 
had not (in his own language) the ghost of a 
chance. After a few months in town, he had 
risen 4)y comparison almost into the summit of 
her favour. 

His first letters had not been opened for some 
days ; his latter ones had been eagerly watched 
for^ and prettily and promptly replied to. 
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There was every chance that, Miss Cecile 
once married, Mabel — when she attended the 
bride to Court de Vere — would meet Roger by 
the old hawthorn tree, where she had so often 
laughed at and tormented him, and there at 
last accept his often-proffered hand, and name 
the day. 

Cecile, engrossed by her own inward griefs, 
had not noticed poor Mabel'^ disappointment — 
for great sorrow is very selfish ; but Amy, less 
absorbed, knew how completely their poor Abi- 
gail was disenchanted with '^ Life in London :" 
and well she might be — for what drudgery 
is comparable to that of the lady's maid 
of two belles, with a very particular and 
exacting chaperon, in the height of the season, 
and invited everywhere, expected to cut a brilliant 
figure, and v^ith the smallest possible outlay ? 

They are the white slaves of the fashionable 
world, and they are in reality much harder 
worked, and less cared for, than their slave 
sisters of the sugar plantations. 
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Mabel came to town a plump, rosy, bright- 
eyed lass. She soon became very thin, very 
pale — heavy-eyed, from want of sleep — 
nervous, feverish, and dejected. 

She took a great pride in her young ladies : 
and no hair was so well brushed up, so neatly 
parted, so nicely arranged; no dresses fitted 
better, or were fresher or nicer ; no fine linen 
was better got up; no Abigail sat up so un- 
complainingly at her needle till three or four 
in the morning, and yet at eight was neat, 
nice, and ready with the early tea. 

Soon Mrs. Claverhouse owned she was a 
treasure; and Justine called her *^une brave 
petite,'' and a " Pauvrette" 

' Cecile, as we have said, took little note of 
anything ; but Amy often tried to make Mabel 
do l&s work and take more rest — in vain! 
She would say — 

" It won't be for long, Miss Amy ! As soon 
as Miss Cecile's wedding is over, we'll all get 
back, I hope, into the dear, sweet coimtry; 
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and I for one never wish to see London more. 
AU I ask is, before I go, to let me go once to 
Madame Tussaud's, and once to hear Mr. 
Spurgeon. That's all the London sights and 
sounds I care for/' 

And, in spite of aU impediments, Amy had 
contrived that, before Cecile's wedding-day, 
Mabel should have seen Madame Tussaud's, 
and heard that Son of Thunder, that Boanerges 
of the pulpit, Mr. Spurgeon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



JUST IN TIME. 



Cecile was arrayed for the altar — ^ready for 
sacrifice; cold, calm, stately, very pale, very 
beautiful. A little hectic flush was deepening 
on her cheek as the hour approached ; and her 
large brown eyes grew dilate and brilliant. 

She was dressed to perfection — white moir^ 
antique, flounced with Honiton lace to the 
waist, and a veil of the same, almost covering 
her tall, graceful person. The orange wreath 
became her small classic head, and dark brown 
hair; and the bouquet in her bosom was not 
whiter than the little billow that began to rise 
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and faD convulsively beneath the white lace 
mantilla. 

Amy was her only bridesmaid, and she 
looked very pretty in her pink gla?^; and 
Mrs, Claverhouse was gorgeous in sky-blue 
brocade. 

Of course, Courtney, always so well dressed, 
was perfection on this occasion; and he cer- 
tainly looked very interesting and very hand- 
soma 

There were very few guests. Major Long- 
bow Miles had got himself invited by calling 
incessantly, and working on Amy's good nature ; 
and the Count Jules De Jolieton having, to 
Courtney's surprise, arrived ihe day before, was, 
of course, present. 

He devoted himself a good deal to Amy; 
and Amy conceived a perfect horror of his long, 
cunning eyes, plaster^of-Paris complexion, jet 
black Jeune France — which looked almost like 
a respirator — and air, form, dress, and manner 
of a Parisian exquisite. 

VOL. HI. H 
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Then there was a Sir Gripe Grudge and 
Lady Grudge. Sir Gripe was a Lombard Street 
banker (Mrs. Claverhouse's trustee and her 
son's guardian), and Lady Gripe was a very 
red, very fat vulgarian, who had been a 
beauty . . . and a cook (his, Sir Gripe's cook) : 
there were no traces of the beauty left, but 
plenty of the cook. 

Then came Dr. Finnikin, a homceopathist — 
who attended Mrs. Claverhouse — and his 
maiden sister, who took a globule every five 
minutes. 

These few visitors made up the very small, 
quiet party, and were assembled in the drawing- 
room, when, leaning on Amy's arm, the bride 
entered. It was then about nine o'clock. 

The ceremony was fixed for half-past nine, 
at St. George's, Hanover Square, close by. 

Courtney had not seen Cecile before on that 
day, and the Count Jules De Jolieton had not 
beheld her at all ; for, with the plea of a head- 
ache (a heart-ache would have been a more 
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genuine excuse) , she had kept her room the 
day before. 

Courtney — really passionately in love with 
her — trembled as she entered. Her beauty, in 
her bridal robes, seemed to him something more 
than human ; and he was touched to the heart, 
as every lover is, by the reality that the 
bridal veil, the orange wreath and bouquet, 
seem to give to what has appeared before 
a dream of bliss, almost too exquisite to be 
confirmed. 

Jules whispered, as he squeezed Courtney's 
trembling hand (a hand cold with intense emo- 
tion, even through his white kid glove) — 

" Je te felicite, mon cher ! ta Cecile est 
belle ct miracle J' 

Courtney had a splendid bridal bouquet to 
offer. It was composed of cape jasmine, 
stephanotis, lilies of the valley, and every lovely 
white blossom that skill could rear or money 
purchase. 

He wanted to present it, and to whisper a 
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few words of love and praise in Cecik's ear. 
But Major Longbow Miles, the most dashing, 
forward, and persevering of old beaux — was 
compelling Cecile to appear to attend to a long 
tirade of boast, compliment, and palaver, full of 
flourishes and falsehoods — and io delivering 
which, he had drawn so near, that his bottle-nose, 
which seemed burnished up for the occasion, and 
which shone like scarlet-tinsel, actually touched 
the delicate meshes of her bridal veil. 

" Qy,i est ce facheux ? cet importun ? mon 
cher ! qui fempSche de presenter touy bouquet de 
marieey a ta place J'aurais bien de la peine a 
mempecher de lui appliquer un bon soufflet /" 

" Et moi aussif mon amiy'' answered Coiutney, 
fairly roused by seeing the Major pick up, and 
appropriate an orange blossom that fell from 
decile's dress — 

" Allow me. Major Longbow Miles," he said, 
** to pay my respects." 

" Your respects, you happy fellow !" squeaked 
the Major. " Why, when you're on t*he point 
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of carryiDg off the prize for ever and a day— 
you don't grudge an old friend, who \ised to 
dandle her on his knee vA\ea she was so high, 
the last words he will ever exchange with Cecile 
De Verb. There, there, don't look da^ers — I 
won't stand in your way ; but if I were ten years 
younger, I don't say I wouldn't !" 

Courtney heeded him not ; he had approadied 
Cecile, he had seized her cold, trembling hand — 
he had whispered — *' Oh, Cecile, no words can 
describe your beauty or my delight ;" and he 
bad offered the bouquet, which she mechanically 
took — smiling a faint, um*eal smile, but not 
raising her eyes to his. 

At this moment the door opened, and a ser- 
vant (Latour), Mrs. Claverhouse's own footman, 
very pale, and looking agitated, entered, whis- 
pered a few words to his mistress, made a sign 
to Courtney, and glided out of the room. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, with a well- assumed air of 
indifference, rose, muttering something about 
the carriages, and Courtney followed her. 
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Cecile took no notice of this ; she sat perfectly 
silent and still, holding her splendid bouquet, 
and listening with her ear, but neither her 
heart nor mind, to the badinage, gallant and 
even fulsome, which the Major recommenced as 
soon as Courtney had closed the door. 

But though Cecile heeded nothing that passed 
around her. Amy was more than usually alive to 
everything. 

She left her place by Cecile for a moment, 
and stole to the window. 

A carriage and four, but not a bridal carriage 
— certainly, not the bridal carriage, though that 
was expected with its four greys, and postilions 
in pink satin jackets — met her view. It was 
splashed, travel-stained; it had an air of im- 
portance and haste, but none of gaiety or 
festival. 

What could it mean ? On the dickey sate a boy 
— whose face Amy knew well, for it was Brisk, 
a Court De Vere boy — one whom she had taught 
to read and write ; and who had entered Smiley 
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Stubbs's service as tiger. What had Smiley 
Stubbs's tiger to do there ? . . . 

Many thoughts rushed through Amy's brain, 
many fears through her heart; but the truth 
flashed, like lightning, across her mind. 

Her father was ill 1 perhaps dying ! and she 
was hurrying across the room to go down stairs 
and ascertain the truth, when the door was ab- 
ruptly opened, and in came Mrs. Claverhouse and 
Courtney, followed by Mr. Smiley Stubbs, jun. 

" My dearest, " said Mrs. Claverhouse to 
Cecile, "Mr. Smiley Stubbs, whom we have 
vainly tried to persuade not to disturb you at 
such a moment as this, is resolved to let you 
know that your father is ill, and that your 
presence is inquired at Court De Vere. It is 
very unlucky ; but what I advise is, that the 
ceremony be performed immediately, and you 
can then drive with all speed to the station, and 
hasten to obey your Mother's summons !" 

" My Father very ill, dangerously ill !" gasped 
Cecile, starting up. 
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" Oh, not dangerously ill ! " cried Amy, 
approaching Smiley Stubbs. " Have you seen 
him ? — are you sent for us ? How is he ? Oh, 
speak ! for pity's sake 1" 

" He is in such a state, that if you and Miss 
De Vere delay five minutes in setting off — by 
doing which, you will lose the next train — ^you 
will never see him alive again. He ardently 
wishes to bless you both ; but if the ceremony 
takes place first, you may as well give up the 
journey altogether, as it would be then too late. 
I am sent for you — I have travelled all night. 
I am, as you know, one of your father's legal 
advisers, and my duty, a very painful one, is to 
tell you that, with your consent, I will accompany 
you to the station in a carriage I have ready at 

the door, and escort you by train to C , 

and thence post with you to Court De Vere !" 

" If, my sweet love !" said Mrs. Courtney to 
Cecile, " there is any chance of your seeing your 
father at all^ half-an-hour, just to get the knot 
tiedj can make no difference." 
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** Half-an-hour ! half a minute makes the 
diflference of living or dead!" hissed Smiley 
Stubbs. 

" Oh, my Cecile !" said Courtney, " let us be 
married first, and then, as your Husband, I shall 
have a right to attend you to your Father's bed- 
side." 

" Married first !" almost shrieked Cecile, be- 
ginning to tear off her bridal wreath and veil. 
" Are you* human ? Married while my Father 
is dying, ill at ease because his children are not 
by ! Away, I loathe such hearts — such spirits ! 
Come Amy! call Mabel — bid her bring my 
mantle. Sir !" she added, holding out her hand 
to Smiley Stubbs, " I thank you — nay, I bless 
you. Come, come, Amy ! . . . 

" Can I be of any manner of use, fair mourn- 
ing bride ?" said the Major. 

" Yes," said Cecile, half unconsciously, " take 
these things, put them down somewhere." 

They were her bridal wreath and veil, and the 
costly bouquet. 
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" Now open the door 1 come ! come ! Amy ! 
quick ! quick ! come !" 

Amy, who had darted upstairs, convulsed with 
suppressed sobs and tears, now came rushing 
down, followed by Mabel, who threw a black 
silk cloak over Cecile's bridal dress, and placed 
a bonnet, with a long black veil, on her head . 
Amy and Mabel had on their bonnets and 
shawls. 

" Whatl no farewell?" said Mrs. Claverhouse. 
" Amy ! Cecile ! is that how you leave me ?" 

" Forgive us !" cried Amy. 

" Farewell ! farewell !" sobbed Cecile ; "quick. 
Amy; quick!" 

" I shall go with them," said Courtney. 

Vainly Smiley Stubbs tried to dissuade him. 

The carriage door is opened— 

In spring Cecile and Amy — 

Smiley and Courtney take their places oppo- 
site to the passionately*weeping sisters. 

Mabel, also in tears, takes her seat in the 
rumble, and, to the surprise of every one. Count 
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Jules De Jolieton springs into the seat by her 
side ; while the meddlbg, old red-nosed Major 
skips up into the dickey by the side of Brisk, 
Smiley's tiger. The Major had his reasons for 
wishing to go to De Vere. 

Away dashes the mud-spattered travelling 
chariot, with its burthen of woe — the weeping 
daughters, and their heavy hearts. 

Smiley Stubbs, though enraged at the un- 
expected intrusion of Courtney, is in an inward 
tumult of triumph at the success of the bold 
device which has broken off the marriage, jnst 
as it was about to be solemnised. 

" If I could stop it at such a juncture," he 
thought, " I am sure I have nouse enough to 
break it off entirely. As for *Cis,' she evi- 
dently doesn't care a button for the fellow, and 
Tm sure she now thinks him deuced slow, and 
me no end of bird." 

And there he was, sitting opposite to her ; 
every now and then touching her as if by acci- 
dent — answering her meek, appealing questions 
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about her father — the progress of his iflness; 
her mother — the state of h^ mind ; thanking 
him — even apologizing for former slights; ac- 
ceptbg, with gratitude, his vinaigrette, his eau 
de cologne, his offers to raise or dose a window ; 
almost blessing him for promising the post-boys 
an extra guinea each if they succeeded in catch- 
ing the train. And all this time, taking no 
more notice of the pale, trembling, and tearful 
Courtney, than if such a person had never 
existed, and she had never been a Bride £Iect. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Thet reached the station just in time to get 
their tickets. Cecile, who only saw in Smiley 
Stubbs the man who wished to hasten, and in 
Courtney Claverhouse him who had sought to 
delay her, clung to the former, and he took 
advantage of her doing so to seat himself beside 
her in the train. 

It was nothing to her who was beside her, 
since her real self was far away by the death- 
bed of her poor Father, or on the bosom of her 
weeping Mother. But it was a source of 
triumphant ecstacy to Smiley to be allowed, by 
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their passive despair, to take the tickets for the 
sisters and their maid, and to arrange all the 
details of the joiirney for them. The Major 
went fast asleep, and Courtney writhed with 
jealousy, and De Jolieton, who had resolved that 
if Courtney secured Cecile, he would insist on 
his help in obtaining Amy, looked very ferocious, 
and muttered " Sacre I " and " Diable ! " re- 
peatedly. 

The miles, and even the hours passed rapidly 
—they always do, when terror at their flight, fiUs 

the mind and heart. At C , the station 

then nearest to Oldborough, Smiley got post- 
horses rapidly put to the carriage he had with 
him. The party placed themselves as they had 
done on leaving town ; and as they drove at 
furious speed to Court De Vere, Cecile became 
almost convulsed with her hysterical anguish, 
and poor Amy wept quietly but unceasingly. 

It was not till they were within the entrance 
that they could obtain a view of the house ; but 
the bell of De Vere church was tolling heavily. 
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and at the sound the sisters clasped each other's 
hands, and Cecile, grasping Smiley Stubbs's 
arm, exclaimed, 

" Not my father ! Oh, say — good, kind Mr. 
Stubbs, dear Mr. Stubbs — say it is not that 
beloved, blessed, darling father !" . . . 

" It may be old Dame Shake," said Smiley ; 
even his hard, plotting heart moved by Cecile's 
imploring voice. 

But all doubt was soon at an end. 

They have entered the court-yard; every- 
thing is still — the shutters are all closed. 

Everything speaks of Death ! 

"Too late! — too late!" shrieked Cecile, 
wildly, as the carriage stopped at the hall door ; 
and Bridget, her face red, and swollen with 
weeping, and her apron to her eyes, appeared 
to let them in. 

Cecile rushed wildly up stairs, followed by 
Courtney and the red-nosed Major; and De 
Jolieton lifted out of the carriage the inanimate 
form of Amy, who had fainted. 
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De Jolieton, who was a great, powerful 
fellow, carried her slight form upstairs, followed 
by the fussy Major, encumbering him with 
help. 

They placed her, with Bridget's aid, on a 
sofa, in a dressing-room, and hurried down 
stairs. 

Mrs. De Vere was weeping by her husband's 
dear remains. 

He had died in the night — calm, happy. He 
looked much younger than in life, and like one 
smiling in a pleasant sleep. 

Cecile sunk by her mother's side ; and, ere 
long, a low sob annoimced the presence of 
Amy in the chamber of death. 

Slowly Mrs. De Vere rose, and held out her 
arms to her daughters, and blessed them. 

They wept long together, shut into that 
room ; and even their meddling, officious, inte- 
rested visitors presumed not to intrude on their 
sacred sorrow. 

" Well, this is dry, dull work," said the 
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Major, after a time. ^'I shall walk over to 
' The Hally' and see my little friends ; I shall 
be just in time for the school-room tea. If I 
can get a cutlet, or a slice of cold meat with it, 
I shall be very thankful. ... So au revoir 
for the present." 

"J'ai une /aim de loup, mon cher" said 
De Jolieton. 

" It would never do," said Smiley Stubbs— 
who had one merit, that of great hospitality — 
'' to give any trouble in this house, and I doubt 
the resources of the larder. If you, gentlemen, 
like to drive to Oldborough with me (the car- 
riage, as you know, waits)j and will take pot- 
luck with me at oiu* house, I shall be very glad 
of your company. I must drop a line to old 
Mother De Vere first, and then I shall be very 
glad to get out of this gloomy old dungeon — 
the place gives me the blue devils, I declare. 
For the first time, it has seriously occurred to 
me that some day / shall be laid out, and that 
odious bell will be tolling for me ! (he made 
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quite sure of being master, as CecOe's husband, 
of Court De Vere), and the shutters will be 
dosed, and my wife Tl cry her beautiful eyes 
out, and tear her auburn hair, and beat her 
snow-white bosom, and my children will how], 
and I shall be screwed down, and carried out, 
and buried by the side of the old tree up there, 
and there won't be a dry eye in the place. 
Well, it makes mine wet to think of it ; nothing 
works up the feelings like thinking of one's 
own end. Hollo ! here's paper, pens, and ink. 
Ah! I can see, by the blotting book, a pre- 
scription's the last thing that has been written 
on this table. Ah ! here it is, on the blotting 
paper — 'pill: Hydrarg,' and the deuce knows 
what. Those are the baUs that never miss 
their aim — they bring us all down at lastl 
What a bore it is that we must all die, at least 
when one thinks of his own turn. Now for 
a letter of condolence. I wish I had Jemima's 
complete letter- writer." . . . 

While Smiley Stubbs — in a hand, stiff, flou- 
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rishing, and legible as that used in engrossing — 
wrote to Mrs. De Vere, Courtney approached 
the table, seized a sheet of paper, and, in his 
slanting, weak, illegible hand, addressed Cecile, 
and Count De Jolieton, having nothing else 
to do — seated himself in the carriage, which 
waited at the door — and, lighting a cigar, com- 
posed himself, if not to sleep, at least into a 
sort of stupor. 

Smiley Stubbs's letter ran thus :— 

" Dear Madam, — 

" Having had the honour of escorting 
your fair daughters back to your widowed 
bosom, I take up my pen to express those 
sentiments of sympathy in your domestic be- 
reavement as a just tribute to beauty in dis- 
tress. My family and myself have always felt 
the greatest respect for the late Mr. De Vere, 
yourself, and daughters. 

" Of course, it would be premature to allude 
distinctly to future arrangements until after the 

I 2 
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funeral ; but lest, knowing of the mortgage 
my father holds, you should feel anxious about 
a refuge for yourself and daughters, I beg to 
say that my father and mother intend to invite 
you to visit them at Oldborough, until your 
plans are matured. Though I wo\dd not be 
premature, I think we may so settle matters 
that, even in happy days to come, you may not 
feel yourself a stranger, or an unwelcome guest 
at Court De Vere. 

"As ladies are not very capable, owing to 
their delicate feelings, of arranging about ^ the 
last sad duties to the deceased, I, when in 
receipt of your honoured commands, will call 
upon Mr. Plume, and make the best bargain 
I can, as I would if the lamented old gentleman 
were my own father. I know of my own expe- 
rience, in the case of Aunt Stubbs, how hard 
undertakers are to deal with ; but, if you com- 
mission me to act. Til beat Plume down to 
a low figure, and you sha'n't take any harm, and 
vet have it done handsome. 
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'^ As soon after the funeral as you can make 
it convenient, father and self would be glad, 
as so many alterations and repairs will be 
needed, to take possession ; for I presume you 
are not in circumstance^ to pay off a mortgage 
of six thousand pounds ! 

" My best compliments and condolences on 
the sad event to the Misses De Vere. 
" Awaiting your honoured commands, 
^* I am, dear Madam, 
*^ Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

" T. Smiley Stubbs. 
'' Mrs. De Vere." 

While Smiley Stubbs was engrossing his deed, 
Courtney was pouring out his love thus : — 

'' Angel of life, and all but bride of my bosom, 
I feel, deeply feel for your distress — oh, pity 
mine ! . . . Not only I feel every sorrow that 
causes you a tear, but I have a heavy load of 
anguish, anxiety, and disappomtment, pressing 
on my own heart ! 
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" You have lost a father, my Cecile ; but I — ^I 
have lost a bride, a Vfife, all that I lived or 
hoped for on earth ! . . . Oh, Cecile, an hour 
later, and it would have been on a husband's 
bosom you would have shed those fiHal tears. 
Can you wonder that I rail at Fate ? and as, after 
all, you were too late, that I curse the hand 
that dashed my cup of happiness aside, that I 
curse my cruel destiny, and almost curse myself. 
When shall I see you, oh, my Cecile ! and when 

But you are in sorrow, and it 

seems selfish to dream of bliss while Cecile 
weeps. . . . Angel ! one thing I may say, for 
you are all but mine; I fear that your dear 
father has left his affairs in a desperate state, 
and that even Court De Vere faUs into the hands 
of the mortgagees — those vile vulgarians, the 
Stubbses. Don't let this distress you or your 
beloved mother and sister — I have a secret for 
you, my Cecile, when you are able to care for 
your own destiny and mine — a secret which 
ensures you a brilliant existence, a lofty rank-^ 
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and not to you only but to those dear to you 
— ^your mother and Amy I . • . 

" Tell the former she has a son, and the latter 
a brother; and remember, but for this cruel 
blow, you would have now an adoring husband 
in 

"Courtney Claverhouse." 

Shut up in the darkened chamber of death, 
the widow and the orphans knelt, and prayed, 
and sobbed, kissed the pale rigid features 
that no kisses could relax ; held the cold hand 
that never more could return the pressure — 
accused themselves, as all loving hearts do, 
in the first agony of bereavement — and with 
every tearful gaze at the form which lay like a 
statue, under the white sheet, biu-st out again 
into wild sobs and smothered shrieks. 

Mrs. De Vere knew not of the presence of 
her daughters' travelling companions ; and Cecile 
and Amy had forgotten their existence. 

Mabel was in the kitchen, crying over 
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Bridget's account of Master's last words, and a 
little jealous of the old maid's ofit-repeated 
praises of herself, reported as she said, '^ ver- 
batum." 

And, unheeded by any one, the carriage drove 
off, containing Jules De Jolieton, Smiley Stubbs, 
and Courtney Claverhouse, each inwardly resolv- 
ing, as he looked back, that when he was 
master there, the ivy should be pulled down, the 
fa9ade modernized, the grounds newly' laid out ; 
in short, the old Court spoiled, to the eye of 
taste and the heart of feeling. 

** Ce sera bien autre chose/^ thought De Jolie- 
ton, " quand la petite Amtfy serae ma femme. 
Dans son droit je dais heriter de la moiii^ de 
tout cela — et une bonne partie de la fortune de 
Milor Rockalpine, elle n^est pas mat la petite 
Amy, elle est bonne, douce tendre elle m^ado- 
rera et j6 mettrai de Vordre id /" 

''As soon as the old hole's mine," said 
Smiley to himself, '^ I'll have down all that con- 
founded ivy — all the old claret-<x)loured bricks, 
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and the stone coping, grey and mouldering as 
they are^ shall look bright with stuccoe and 
green paint. I'll shoot the rooks with their 
screaming noise ; and as for those terraces, they're 
too old-fashioned for me, and so are the avenues ; 
all those old trees make the place like a 
churchyard — dark, damp, and gloomy. If it 
is old, it sha'n't look so, when I'm Lord and 
Master of Cecile and Court De Vere." 

And Courtney — his idea was, " I shall let this 
dull place, and live abroad ; — oh, what would 
Paris and Italy be with rank, wealth and 
CecUe !'*...•' 
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chapter X. 

r 

THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 

Major Longbow Miles, arrived at the Hall 
(as he had expected) at the hour of the school- 
room tea. 

The governess and the children were at home. 
The rest of the family were, as the sly old flirt 
well knew, still in town. 

The weather had not permitted Miss Clare 
and her pupils to leave the house. It had been 
one of those long, tedious, weary, monotonous 
days which fall so heavily in many a handsome 
country house, on the head and heart of that 
greatest of domestic slaves — the governess! . . . 
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From six in the morning (for Lady Coxe was 
a disciplinarian, where others were concerned) till 
eight in the evening, poor Miss Clare was never 
alone — never released from the responsibility of 
watching, and the irritating task of repressing 
her riotous pupils. 

Some pupils seem like the treadmill — you must 
trample or be trampled on, Miss Clare preferred 
the former — but it was very weary work- 
irritating to the nerves, depressing to the spirits, 
and injurious to the health. 

No wonder so many governesses die young, 
and that more still become insane. 

And she had no chance — she could not give 
a holiday, for tasks were left by Lady Coxe, at 
Miss Coxe's instigation — pieces of music to be 
learnt ; drawings to be done ; sums to be added 
up ; besides, a holiday is to the poor imaided 
governess a greater labour than respite. 

Study and practice did keep the children out 
of mischief, but on a holiday, terror was added to 
Miss Clare's miseries, for the little Coxes were 
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great romps ; and " Remember, Miss Clare you 
are responsible/' were always Lady Coxe's last 
words. 

When the family was at the Hall, in spite of 
Lady and Miss Coxe, poor Miss Clare, who was 
very pretty, fond of gaiety, and at heart a Uttle 
bit of a flirt, had some little relief. 

The children who were pretty, show-off child- 
ren, with long golden hair, blue eyes, and lily 
and rose complexions, and who were always 
much admired in their richly-worked frocks, and 
blue or pink sashes, and shoulder-bows ; were 
always had down in the drawing-room before 
dinner, and to be foimd there after, when the 
ladies went in to tea and coffee. 

Miss Clare was a capital musician, and sang 
delightfully. Miss Coxe could not play tolera- 
bly, nor sing at all. 

Miss Clare was oflben required to play and 
sing to the guests. She felt she was invited 
for that purpose ; but it was a change, and a 
change was a great blessing. Besides, she had 
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nice dresses, pretty ornaments, things given her 
by fond friends, deluded by the pompous assur- 
ance that she should be " treated as one of the 
family," and she liked to wear them, poor thing ! 
she made conquests too ! only they were not of 
the right sort, and Miss Clare, though at heart 
vain, and fond of flirting — (she had been edu- 
cated at Boulogne-sur-mer) — had virtue and 
pride! 

She was spoilt for a governess by novels. 
From the dear old " Life of a Lover," of which 
the heroine was a governess, up to " Jane Eyre," 
she had read every book which told of the trials 
and triumphs of that ill-used, meritorious race, 
the worst paid and worst used of the sisters of 
Sorrow and the daughters of Men. Yes, many 
compliments, and sly glances, and attempted 
caresses, en passant^ had Miss Clare despised 
from single, and alas ! married men. When 
dressed in her pink gla?^, her blue tarlatan, or 
white Indian muslin, with its gold fringe, no 
one looked nicer or prettier than the poor gover- 
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ness; and even the Faultfinder, Sir Thomas 
Coxe, never scolded her. He called her " my 
dear" when his wife and daughter were not by ; 
and once, coming into the school-room where 
she was writing, with her back to him, kissed 
her by mistake ; — at least, he in excuse, and to 

mitigate her anger, which was very great, said 
he thought it was his daughter. 

But how he coidd mistake Miss Clare's little 
slight, yet plump figure, her black hair so closely 
braided round her small head, and her white 
throat and shoulders, for the tall, gaunt, bony 
back of Miss Coxe, with her wide houffes of 
red hair, and huge bows and streamers, no one 
can tell I 

Of course poor Miss Clare accepted the 
apology, and pretended to believe the excuse ; 
but she did not quite like it, and never sat 
again alone at night with herback to a half open 
door when writing " home" on that absorbing 
subject " rights and wrongs." Of all the men 
who had made Miss Clare understand that 
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they pitied and admired her very much, the one, 
(strange to say,) who had made most impression 
on her heart, and disturbed her dull life by 
bright hopes, was the red-nosed, well-dressed, 
gallant, boasting, fibbing, Major Longbow 
Miles! .... 

One does sometimes see a pretty young girl 
take a violent fancy to one of these elderly and 
cunning flirts ! 

He had a sort of tact, a general tenderness for 
all womankind. He was so merry ! so very 
good humoured ! so gallant ! he had a military 
air, and dressed so well ! all his things were so 
nice! his crisp, thick, closely curling hair of 
chinchilla hue, was so clean and bright that it 
outshone many a fine head of light or dark hair 
untouched by time or brush. 

His linen was perfection. His things all 
smelt, not of some deceptive bouquet extracted 
from some nauseous substance, (and which, the 
first aroma gone, retains an odious taint) ; all 
the Major's things smelt of sandal wood. He 
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had a good foot, and his boots were exquisite, 
so were his buckskin gloves. 

Certainly his face was ugly, and his form 
stumpy ; but he had white teeth, well contrasted 
with his vermiUon nose, and his ready smflc 
displayed them constantly. Yes, there was 
something pleasant about the old Major. 

He was very well oflF. He lived much within 
his income — was a referee in points of etiquette, 
an acknowledged connoisseur in beauty. 

Miss Coxe had set her heart upon him as a 
husband, and therefore he was always made 
welcome at the Hall. 

Another heart was set on the flirting, pleasant 
old toper, and that was the young governess's. 

He had some idea that some day Miss Coxe's 
fortune woidd make her a desirable match. 
But he was in no hurry! Yet he knew he 
had no time to lose. He would have been more 
ready to get the matter settled, if the blue eyes, 
and thick, long, glossy black hair, white skin, 
and rounded form of the Governess had be- 
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longed to the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Coxe. 

He really had a penchant^ sometimes amount- 
ing to a passion for the pretty Governess, 
and .... Miss Clare was in love with the 
Major ! • • . but then so was Miss Coxe, alas ! 
aias • . • • 

There was an avenue of very young trees that 
led up to a flight of stone steps by which you 
reached that bran new Hall. The school-room 
on the third floor commanded a view of the 
avenue. The school-room maid was setting out 
the tea, and the piano's last discord had jarred on 
Miss Clare's highly-wrought nerves 

The children, owing to the weather, and the 
consequent unwonted confinement, had been 
unspeakably tiresome. Miss Clare felt what 
housemaids call " low." It was her birthday — 
she was twenty one ! and all within and without 
looked so dreary, tears rose to her eyes ! She 
was over- wrought, hysterical ! . . . 

When suddenly Rosabel, who was also dull 

VOL- in. K 
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and weary, gazing from the window, exclaimed — 
" Oh, jump for joy — there's Major Long- 
bow Miles ! Oh, the dear, darling, duck of a 
Major! . . ." 

Miss Clare looked out — Rosabel was addicted 
to hoaxes and practical jokes ; but a glance told 
her it was true, there was the Major, not a very 
attractive or romantic object to most eyes, but 
" the loved are lovely." 

" Oh, Miss Clare, may I run down and meet 
him, and ask him to tea with us ?" 

"And may I go, too, dear Miss Clare?" 
coaxed Blanche. 

And as Miss Clare did not forbid them, they 
were off, catching up their brown sombrero hats 
in the Hall, they ran out to drag in the " darling 
Major !" 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE GOVERNESS IN LOVE. 



Miss Clare rushed to her room. She would 
not see the " darling duck of a Major " with 
her hair twisted up anyhow, and in her old 
delaine dress. 

Rapidly she untwisted, and arranged in glossy 
plaits, that rich black hair, though several times 
the comb fell from her nerveless hand. The 
colour dawned, and then deepened on her pale 
cheek, and there was the love light in her tur- 
quoise eyes, and joy dimples on those coral lips 
which parted above such white, even, and glit- 
tering teeth. 

K 2 
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Her new lilac gh^6 flounced to the waist, 
and her white lace jacket, were not too good 
for the occasion. What could be too good for 
that darling Major ? 

She had just taken her seat at the tea-table, 
when Rosabel and Blanche came in, laughing, 
shouting, and dragging in the " pet of the pet- 
ticoats." 

The Major thought he had never seen Miss 
Clare look so pretty. But Love does embel- 
lish woman much, and Happiness is a greater 
beautifyer still. 

She did not look like the same person, who, 
worn, jaded, pale, duU-eyed, in a faded delaine, 
and an old black silk apron, wished — as she 
remembered that it was her birth-day, and 
recalled birth-days in better times, kept at home 
— wished she had never been bom at all ! and 
this change is owing to the old Major, or rather, 
to the great magician, Love ! . • . 

No matter what a man in reality is, if a 
woman loves him, to her, he is all the world ! . . . 
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Rosabel and Blanche were very hospitable, 
and when the Major told them he had had no 
dinner, and was so hungry he could eat them 
up, and Miss Clare too, they darted off to see 
what they could coax out of the housekeeper for 
their " darling duck of a Major.", | 

The Major and Miss Clare were alone ! 

The circumambient air was rich with the 
odour of sandal wood. It was an odour almost 
intoxicating to the young governess. 

"And how have we been this long, long 
time?" said the Major, gallantly taking the 
white taper hand that rested on the tea-pot. 

It was not withdrawn. 

By instinct, as well as habit, the Major raised 
it to his lips. 

" Don't ! you mustn't ! you naughty — ^yet 
dear, dear Major !" faltered Miss Clare. 

The tenderness of her voice and manner sur- 
prised him; hitherto she had always playfully 
warded him off. 

The Major was neither a laggard in love, 
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nor a dastard in war. He drew nearer, stole an 
arm round her waist, and said again, 

" How have we been, dear young friend ?" 

** Miserable, most miserable," sobbed the 
young governess. 

" Why so, my darling girl ?" asked the 
Major. 

" You have been away six weeks, three days, 
and a half." 

'' My sweetest ! has she reckoned the days ?" 
said the delighted Major, suddenly folding her 
in his arms. 

As she struggled to get free, blushing, scold- 
ing, and yet happy, the little girls were heard 
approaching. 

" We will talk more of this, my Laura,'* hur- 
riedly whispered the Major ; " say you love 
me!" 

** Ah !" sighed Miss Clare, " if you loved me 
a thousandth part as well . , ." 

" We must talk more of this, my dear child," 
whispered the old Major; "meet me in the 
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summer-house to-morrow evening. I shall 
come to tea, and pretend to go away, when you 
send the children to bed. But I shall get 
back through the plantation into the garden," 

The children here came in in great triumph. 
The school-room maid bringing on a tray a 
splendid pigeon pie, a cold custard pudding, and 
some fried potatoes. The Major was as pleased 
as Punch — at least so Rosabel said — and Miss 
Clare was as happy — nay, happier — than a 
Queen. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE CONFIDANTE. 



The Major took his leave after tea, and after 
enjoying a game of romps with the little girls^ 
and listening to a song from Miss Clare. 

" Non piu mesta!^ was the air she chose, for 
she sang Italian songs well, and had a fine voice, 
and she threw into the rich and triumphant 
joyousness of that inspiring air, all the happiness 
of her heart. 

Just before the clock struck eight (the little 
Coxes' hour forgoing to bed), they had implored 
Miss Clare to grant them five minutes more, to 
shew their new conjuring toys to the dear 
Major. 
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" Don't fail to meet me to-morrow evening 
in the summer-house," whispered the Major. 

" I shall only be able to stay a few minutes," 
said Miss Clare, " for I believe the family will 
be back. You know Eveline's marriage takes 
place in a short time, and they will, in all pro* 
bability, be here to-morrow." 

" In that case I will not come to tea." 

" No ; if you do, Miss Coxe won't let you 
go; — and you won't want to go either; — 
you're very fond of her, you naughty flirt !" 

"Fond of that carrotty, scraggy old maid; 
and when I see her so cruel to the sweetest girl 
in the world — one to whom she's not fit to 
hold a candle ! . . • Is my pretty one jea- 
lous?" 

" Hush 1 I thought I heard a step." 
Miss Clare stole to the door; Martha, the 
school-room maid, rather pretty and very pert, 
and extremely jealous of Miss Clare, was at the 
door, but she looked so unconcerned, that Miss 
Clare believed her when she said she came to 
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see if the young ladies had hidden or dropped 
a silver spoon. 

The Major sometimes cast an admiring 
glance at, or said a civil thing to, Martha. But 
this evening he did not even look at her, yet 
she had put on her best pink cap, and pea-green 
barege dress. There was no spoon to be found. 
She did not expect to find any, for she had 
them all quite right in the school-room plate- 
basket. 

Just as she lefl the room, the children came 
back with the toys, and after delighting them 
with his well-acted wonder, and furtively press- 
ing Miss Clare's hand to his heart, the sly old 
flirt took his leave. 

The children then went to bed; more than 
ever delighted with the Major, and Miss Clare 
sate down to her writing-desk. 

We will look over her shoulder, while she 
addresses her " own Araminta," an old school- 
fellow, also a governess, and also a novel reader, 
romantic, pretty, and sighing over the wretched 
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chance of settling in life, which awaits a poor 
governess in a proud and very strict family in the 
country. The young lady had been christened 
Charlotte, but that was not euphonious or 
romantic enough for these sentimental corres- 
pondents. She signed herself " Carlotta," and 
as such she was addressed by her bosom friend 
and confidante. 

"My own Carlotta! He has been here- — 
he has but just left me 1 . . . He has owned 
his love; and my blushes, and my confusion, 
have revealed the delicious secret of my 
heart 1 

" The sun of passion has burst, in all its reful- 
gence, on the dull, grey landscape of my dreary 
life. And what a life! On the ignoble 
thraldom of a Governess's existence for a being 
gently born, tenderly reared, highly educated, 
sensitive by nature, spoiled by friends and flat- 
terers — twenty-one to-day, and, till within 
the last three hours, without a hope of 
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escape from this weary bondage, this galling 
chain 1 • . • 

"The odious family, whose bread I am 
doomed to eat — 

' A come &ia sale 
II pane altrui !' 

have been in London for the last six weeks, 
enjoying all its dear delights, and never — 
with the exception of the bride-elect, Eveline 
Coxe — giving a thought to the poor young 
creature, better bom, far better bom, than their 
plebeian selves, imprisoned in their remote, dull. 
New Hall; shut out from all the pleasures, 
the gaieties so dear to youth; burdened with 
the entire charge and education of two spoilt, 
wilful, tormenting little girls, whom yet I love ; 
and not looking forward to much relief from 
the retum of the family. ... 

'' Lady Coxe and Sir Thomas are essentially 
vulgar — exacting, fault-finding, hard, insolent, 
in short, parvenus, and very disagreeable ones, 
too — Lady Coxe always treating me as ill as 
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she dares, for she is a little afraid of me ! and 
Sir Thomas, though he allows me, mean wretch 
that he is, to be treated almost Uke a menial 
in public, assuring me, in private, that I am 
a divinity ! 

''But the worst trial here arises from the 
presence of Miss Coxe — a hideous, gaunt, bony, 
spiteful, envious old maid — who aims at the 
heart of my Major; and I do believe, at one 
time, till he saw and loved yoiu* poor Laura, she 
had almost induced him to make up his mind 
to marry her — for she is very rich, and so 
devoted to him, that he almost felt impelled 
to reward her with his hand. 

"Eveline Coxe, the bride-elect, is a sweet, 
kind, gentle little girl, just fit for the life she 
is to lead, that of a country clergyman's wife. 
You know I have been here but six months ; 
but I never stayed three in any of my other 
situations. 

"I have grapted the Major a rendezvous 
to-morrow evening, in a summer-house, at the 
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further end of the garden. It is rash, I own ; 
but as old Miss Button, the clothes teacher at 
Hamilton House, used to say, * Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.' He has whispered of love, 
but not yet spoken of marriage ! 

" I hope to leave that summer-house engaged 
to my Major. He is very well oflF, and can 
afford to marry for love ; and can I do better ? 
Surely not ! liking him as I do I — I had heard of 
sons here ; indeed, the idea of them decided me 
to close. The eldest, Captain Thomas Coxe, is 
abroad, having been refused by a daughter of 
the old family of De Vere, of De Vere Court- 
people very proud and very poor, and who look 
upon the Coxes as the vulgar upstarts they are 1 

" The other son, Ferdinand, is at Oxford, 
and, when he is here, takes no notice of me, so 
I conclude he is in love; indeed, Martha, the 
school-room maid, says he also is breaking his 
heart for one of the haughty De Vere beauties. 

" Martha is a great trial to me — a very pert, 
dressy, saucy creature, who, in spite of green 
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eyes, a turn-up nose, wide mouth, and freckles, 
thinks herself a beauty, and is rather pretty. 
She is the plague of my life, and presumes to 
be jealous of me! talks of the Major, and 
repeats, or rather invents, compliments of his. 

"You must be my bridesmaid, lovel and 
stay with me after the wedding-tour. The 
Major knows half the men in London; you 
will have such chances. Think of me, do — 
to-morrow at eight; how my heart flutters! 
Oh, Carlotta, this is love ! 

" Your poor " Laura/' 

" P.S. — You asked me, in your last, my own 
Carlotta ! to describe Major Longbow Miles. 
Carissima, Love is said to be a flattering artist ; 
but I cannot do justice to my Longbow ! 

" It is not his face or form that has won 
your Laura's heart : mind, manner, voice, deli- 
cacy of feeling, eloquence of language, ease, 
grace, and countless pelits soins — these led me 
captive. 
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" The colour of his dear eyes is undecided !" 
(Miss Clare could not have said the same of 
his nose) ; *^ but their expression is alternately 
proud and tender. 

"His hair is touched with iron-grey; but 
that is owing to deep thought^ fervent feelings^ 
and hot climates. 

"He is not tall; but I hate your giants, 
they are so animal^ so overbearing, so brutal ! 
His hand, any lady might covet — his foot is 
perfection 1 

" He has a military air — a poet's mind — a 
woman's tenderness — the bearing of a Norman 
knight — the style and dress of an English 
nobleman. 

" I do not know his age ; but, as our dear 
old French master used to say, '// a Vdge qui 
plait, pursqvUl sait me plaire /' He is bathed 
in the purple light of love. — Adieu. 

" L. C." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE MAID AND THE MISTRESS. 



The next day came, and with it, about noon, 
arrived " The Family." 

It was a cold day. An east wind and a 
drizzling rain made everything seem very 
gloomy; and Sir Thomas was as cross, and 
Lady Coxe as provoking as possible. 

Miss Coxe was an embodied scowl. Amy 
was, as usual, kind and gentle; but even she 
looked cold and comfortless. 

Nothing was quite ready, for they were not 
expected till four ; there was no fire anywhere 
but in the school-room. Miss Clare had found, 

VOL. III. L 
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although it was the poet's sunny month of 
May^ that her little pupil's hands were too cold 
to practise ; sndy while fires were being lighted 
in the sitting and dressing-rooms, the Family 
betook themselves to the school-room. 

" What a litter you have here !" growled Sir 
Thomas — ^for the first time finding faidt with 
the pretty Governess. ** I do wish, Miss Clare, 
you would make the girls orderly ; it is much 
more important than any fine accomplish- 
ments. My poor mother was a plain, motherly 
woman' — . . . 

" Oh, pray, don't begin any of your biogra^ 
phical sketches, Sir Thomas !" said Lady Coxe, 
who dreaded what was coming. 

Jt was only when very cross, indeed, that Sir 
Thomas, to mortify his wife, entered into de- 
tails, which proved himself but lowly bom and 
coarsely bred. 

"Why not, Lady C? . . . She was a 
good wife and mother, and" — . . , 

" Oh, I dare say she was ! only I don't think 
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her system of education could have been a very 
good one, or you would have known better 
than'*— .... 

" To have done as i have done.*' 
" Yes ; you are a mistaken man." 
" I made one great mistake, Lady C.*' — 
** Of which I am the victim, Sir Thomas !" 
" Pray, Vapa and Mamma," said Miss Coxe, 
'' keep these matters for private discussion. I 
wish some people thought as much of the 
comfort of their employers, as of their own ; 
then we should not be driven for refuge from 
the cold, up here." 

" If I had known you were coming so early, 
and had been empowered to give directions, I 
would have had the fires lighted I" said Miss 
Clare. 

" Oh, of course it was not your place," said 
Lady Coxe ; " you can shelter yourself under 
that excuse. Miss Clare. But if you had felt 
any interest in our comfort,, you might have 
suggested — ^^ 

1.2 
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*'Any news/' asked Miss Coxe, "any one 
been here ?" 

" Only Major Longbow Miles," faltered Miss 
Clare, but as she did so, she blushed scarlet. 

" The Major !" said Miss Goxe, while a dusky 
red covered her face and neck. " What brought 
him here?" 

*^ Oh, he was so kind," cried Rosabel ; " and 
asked to be allowed to have tea with us ; and 
played and romped — and is such a dear duck of 
a Major !" . . . 

** Did you receive Major Longbow Miles up 
here, Miss Clare ?" asked Lady Coxe, sharply. 

" Yes," replied Miss Clare. 

" Dear me," sneered Miss Coxe — " I "wonder 
the Major did not know better what was due to 
himself, if you did not ?" 

" He arrived just as we were going to tea. 
He asked to be allowed to make one of the 
party ; it was not for me to refuse — I have no 
right, no power, or authority here." 

•* You had no right to receive a gentleman, a 
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military man too !" almost screamed Miss 
Coxe. 

" It was extremely bold and improper, Miss 
Clare !" grumbled Lady Coxe. 

"Will you hold your tongues?" cried Sir 
Thomas, " It doesn't matter one straw where 
that flirting, red-nosed old Pry was received 
— ^wherever there's a pretty girl he'll push him- 
self, if he can. I desire I may hear no more of 
this jealous, spiteful folly — Miss Clare couldn't 
do otherwise ; I dare say she'd gladly have got 

rid of him if she could— every one is not as in- 
fatuated as you are about that old toper. Don't 
cry, Miss Clare. — Oh, what tyrants you women 
are to one another 1" 

At this moment Martha came in to say the 
fires were burning in the dressing-rooms, and in 
the drawing and dining-rooms. Lady Coxe 
requesting Sir Thomas to accompany her, left 
the room. Martha (an especial favourite of 
Miss Coxe's) followed that enraged dandizette 
into her apartment, and closing the door, said — 
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"Oh, Miss, the wiper youVe nourished in 
your buzzom — least ways, two wipers — IVe 
found 'em out ! . • • Ob, she's a bad un, a 
regular bad 'un. She's no better than she 
should be !" 

" La, Martha, you frighten me — I'd better get 
her sent off at once." 

" Wait till to-night. Miss, they're to meet to- 
night, at eight o'clock, in the summer house — 
there's fine doings 1 • . . And oh. Miss, I 
hope I haven't done wrong ; but what I done, I 
done it for the best, for your sake, Miss. For, 
Miss, I'd go through fire and water to serve you, 
and see you married to the man of your 'art. 
That wiper wrote this last night, and gave it to 

me to post this morning ; I felt I bowed it to 
you. Miss, to ke^p it back — I'm no hand at 
reading writing. It wasn't sealed, only a had- 
hersive, and it came open of itself." 

"Give it me," cried Miss Coxe, trembling 
with jealous rage, and burning curiosity, " leave 
it here, of course I cannot read it, it wouldn't be 
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right ; but ril challenge her to read it aloud ! — 
Martha, here's a sovereign for yoU| and you may 
have that turned green silk of mine, it looks like 
new;— you're a good girl,Martha,and you've done 
your duty! — You've saved her, perhaps — the 
Major might make her his mistress, he never 
could make her his wife." 

'' No, Miss, I thmk he've fixed on his wife, if 
the lady's agreeable 1" 

" Perhaps he has ! But these bold hussies, 
Martha, make the men do what they woidd 
never have thought of ! — I'm going to lie down 
for half-an-hour, Martha ; don't let me be dis- 
turbed — put the letter in that drawer." 

Martha did so, and went her way. 

Miss Coxe watched till she heard her go 
down the back stairs, then she sprang from her 
bed, stole to the door, gently drew the bolt — 
opened the drawer, took out Miss Clare's letter 
to Miss Carlotta Despreaux ; and sinking into a 
chair, pale, cold, damp, trembling, and conscious 
that she was about to do a most dishonourable, 
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mean, and paltry thing. She opened the letter 
and ready what sent the hot blood to her face 
iad neck in crimson blotches, lighted up flames 
of fire in her ey^s ; and suggested a scheme of 
revenge, which was to destroy Miss Clare for 
ever. She then rose to seek Lady Coxe^ and 
consult with her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE RENDEZVOUS. 



To some people it may seem very impro- 
bable, that a very pretty and accomplished 
woman, just twenty-one, should have fallen in 
love with a red-nosed Major of fifty-nine ! . • • 

That an interested manoeuvering girl, who 
knew he was well off, and who loathed her 
laborious, dependent life as a governess, with its 
restraints, mortifications, and endless nerve-rack- 
ing labours and responsibilities, should be glad 
to marry any man who could offer her a home 
and a position, is not wonda:iul ; but that she 
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should love him is a much greater marvel — and 
yet it is not more strange than true ! . . . 

In a situation which exposed her to constant 
slights and moriificatioDS, Major Longbow Miles 
had always treated poor Miss Clare, with the 
courtesy and polite attention he paid to other 
ladies. He did not whisper and glance at her 
in private, to slight and scorn her in society. 
He knew his footing was very firm at the 
Hall, and therefore did much as he pleased. 

When Miss Clare was asked, or rather de- 
sired to play or sing, the Major would lead her 
to the piano, turn over the leaves, enforce 
silence, and set the fiishion of applauding. 

In a dull interval, the Major would ask for 
Miss Clare's portfolio, and constitute himself 
exhibitor of her water-colour landscapes, chalk 
heads, and gorgeous fruit and flower pieces. 
When she rose to take Rosabel and Blanche 
to bed, and retire, poor thing! from light, 
music, and the coming supper-tray, to loneliness, 
tears, or her desk and her thoughts, the Major 
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would spring up, whoever he might be flirting 
withy even Miss Coxe, and in spite of her 
" What Quixotic folly, Major !'* to open the 

door for Mi^ Clare. 

No wonder her heart was touched. 

The Coxe family was the worst sort of family 
a governess could enter. 

In the families of the nobility, or those whose 
birth and fortunes rank them with the. aris- 
tocracy, the governess has everything to herself, 
on the most comfortable scale. Apartments, 
attendance, table, amusements (at least, such as 
are suitable), are all liberally provided. She 
seldom mixes with the family, but her position 
is a recognised one, and for a dependent, she is 
very well off. 

In humbler families, the governess is treated 
as one of the family, and being often the person 
best bom, bred, and educated in the house, 
meets with respect, kindness, and every possible 
attention. 

Mercantile families — those of professional 
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men — the poorer dergy, and gentry of v^ 
small means— of course^ treat the governess as 
one of themselves. 

But the aspiring class, the parvmu9 — the 
hard-hearted, vulgar-minded, overbearing par^ 
venus—*Woe to the poor governess whose lot is 
cast among them ! . • . 

They visit on her, the slights they receive 
from those they emulate ; — she meets with nei- 
ther the liberal consideration, the graceful con- 
descension, and noble confidence of the higher 
classes, nor the affectionate fieimiliarity and 
soothing equality of families of mere respect- 
ability. 

It has always seemed to us, that the situation 
of a governess in the family of a pm-se-proud, 
insolent, parvenu^ was a perfect purgatory. 

Everything is grudged her. People of doubt- 
ful rank are always afraid of compromising them« 
selves I they cannot bend, they so fear to break. 

The servants take their tone from the purse- 
proud master, and insolent, unfeeling mistress. 
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aod the governess is a crushed, comfortless^ 
miserable being. 

The family of Sir Thomas Coxe was one of 
the worst of parvenu families, and Miss Clare, 
only that she had more spirit than generally 
belongs to her depressed and ill-used race, would 
have been a scape- goat and a slave ! . . . 

As it was, she had a wretched time of it. 
Mean, imitative guests saw they should please 
Lady Coxe and her eldest daughter by slighting 
the pretty governess, and the first person who 
was respectfully kind to her, was Major Long- 
bow Miles. 

Besoin d* aimer f a void in the heart, novels, a 
mixture not very rare among governesses of 
romance and good sense, of the wish to be 
loved well, and married well, too, did the rest. 

Besides, the Major was very pleasant, admi- 
rably dressed, ftill of life. To her he did not 
seem to boast, fawn, lie, or flatter ; for she 
beUeved every word he said. The difference of 
age was nothing to her ! — no woman who loves 
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cares about the age of her lover, and most 
women under three-and-twenty prefer men 
much older than themselves. 

Then the Major never revealed his age. He 
never alluded to age, except to imply that he 
was about five-and-thirty. He used to joke 
about the time when he should be fortified 
against female influenee; and if other people, 
with the cruel retributive justice^ eommon in 
such cases, laughed at his trickery, and added to 
his age at least as many years as he took from 
it — Miss Clare knew nothing of this. 

As she told her Carlotta, hi» age was unde- 
cided ; it never struck her he could be old, and 
she hated young men. 

Young men generally behave ill to gover- 
nesses. 

They are unfeeling from want of thought, and 
too shy, too imitative, and too' doubtful of their 
own position, to be in any sense the champions 
of the oppressed. 

Not so, Major Longbow Miles; all gover- 
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nessess liked, many loved, and one adored 
him! 

Poor Miss Clare was in a terrible fidget ; 
indeed, in an inward fever. She felt how great 
a risk it was for her to keep this appointment 
with the Major, and yet all her hopes of bringing 
him to the point depended on her doing so. 

She did not fear him, she knew he was too 
much a gentleman to be disrespectful, and even 
if not that, she could awe him into deference ; 
but if she did not return from that rendezvotts 
as his affianced bride, she felt she should be lost 
in her own opinion, and perhaps in his too. 

Then, too, the probability of discovery ! 

Lady Coxe, and her jealous, malignant, 
daughter, Georgiana, were lynx-eyed, and while 
^he was revolving all these things in her mind, 
came a rather imperative message, summoning 
Miss Glare and her pupils ta the drawing-room 
to spend the evening. 

Miss Clare knew very well that, once of that 
cold, exacting, stiff family party, she should not 
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be able to escape till nine o'clock ; although^ 
only wanted to keep the children in order, and 
be sneered at by Lady Coxe, and talked at by 
Miss Coxe. 

She therefore sent a polite mesisage, by her 
little pupils, begging to be excused on the plea 
of a severe cold and bad headache. 

When she was quite alone, and the time drew 
near for her meeting with the Major, her nervous 
trepidation became extreme. What if he 
should only be trifling with her affections ! 
what if she were missed, and all discovered ! 

Once or twice she resolved not to venture so 
much, and then the idea of the Major watching 
and waiting in vain, decided her. She wrapped 
herself up in a black cloak, threw the hood over 
her head, gently opened the school-room door 
and stole on tip-toe across the landing, the 
corridor, and down the back stairs. The back 
door was not fastened, for " Cook" expected a 
visit from her "young man" — cook's young 
man was fifty-eight; had he been seventy, comiDg 
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as a sweetheart, be would still have been called 
" Cook's young man.'* 

Oh ! how the degrading terrors and horrors 
of a clandestine proceeding forced themselves on 
Miss Clare's mind, as she slipped out like a 
thief, and the bark of a great dog in the yard 
made her heart stand still. 

How she got there she scarcely knew, but a 
bright moon lighted her through the shrubbery, 
to the summer-house. 

Major Longbow Miles was there awaiting 
her. 

Ho would have caught her to his heart, but 
she repelled him. 

" Do you not love me ?" he said. 

" If I did not love you, why should I be 
here ?" 

" Well, then, at least, let me sit by your side 
and hold your hand, and see the moonlight 
reflected in those dear, blue eyes." 

" Why," asked Miss Clare, in a broken voice, 
'* why did you want to see me here ?" 

VOL. IIL M 
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** To talk to youy my Laura ! to tell you 1 
cannot live this life any longer ; to say that you 
must be mine, and to settle with you when and 
how you will leave this place, and to what spot 
I shall bear my darling ! . . /' 

" Dear Major,'' said Miss Clare, " how gene- 
rous of you, who could so easily secure a fortune 
in a wife, to be satisfied with your poor Laura, 
who has nothing but love to bestow." 

The Major started. He was silent for a 
minute or two, and then he said, 

'' If I were a rich man, dearest, I should want 
nothing but the love of such a woman as Laura 
Clare as the wife of my bosom ; but, alas I I am 
not. I cannot marry you, but I can adore you I 
You are a strong-minded woman, above vulgar 
prejudice, my Laura. In some sweet, secluded 
i^t in Italy or Switzerland "... . 

'^ I might hide my shame. No, Major ! you 
have deceived me !" 

" I never spoke of marriage." 

"Nol but Idid not imagine that you, an 
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officer, could mean to insult the orphan, 
unprotected daughter of an officer. I fancied you 
loved me; and true love would not degrade, 
insult, or destroy its object. Let me go ! I 
have thought too highly of you. . . . Oh ! Heaven 1 
I see lights — I hear steps — voices ! They come 
this way — now I am lost indeed !" 

At this moment Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe, 
led on by Miss Coxe and followed by Martha, 
entered the summer-house. 

Each carried a light ; and the searching rays 
of Miss Coxe's lamp lighted on the tears that 
were poiuring down Miss Coxe's pale cheeks, and 
then on the burnished scarlet of the Major's nose ! 

"So," screamed Miss Coxe, "your severe 
eold and terrible head-ache didn't prevent your 
spending the evening out, though you were too 
luwell to appear in the drawing-room ! You 
bold, impudent, immwal person ! what have you 
to say in defence of such coQdjyict ? As for you. 
Major, we'll cross-examine you, when we have 
heard this vile creature's story." 

M 2 
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Miss Clare sobbed, but answered not. 

" Of course," sneered Lady Coxe, " you cannot 
expect that, after this proof of your unfitness, 
I can allow you to remain another night under 
my roof; but, perhaps, you had planned passing 
the night here. That, too, I cannot permit !" 

" Oh, no ! oh, no ! Do not so wrong me ! 
I have been imprudent, but not guilty. I was 
here only to speak to the Major for a few 
minutes. Have a little mercy ! I feel defence- 
less, because I have done wrong." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Lady Coxe, and 
louder and longer still laughed Miss Coxe. 

"We are not bound to believe that," said 
Lady Coxe. " My firm belief is, that either you 
meant to elope with the Major, or to pass the 
night here." 

*' Oh ! Mamma, it's too dreadfiil !" said Miss 
Coxe, " and I have sate down to the same 
table with such a creature — and Rosabel and 
Blanche !— oh !" 

"Major Longbow Miles," said Miss Clare, 
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" speak ! Can you hear me thus falsely accused 
— thus misjudged and maligned ?" 

" Maligned 1 — ha ! ha ! ha ! We find our 
governess shut up at nighty tete-drtite with a 
Major in a summer-house, at the end of the 
grounds, and she talks of being misjudged and 
maligned !" 

''Speak — oh! speak, Major!" faltered Miss 
Clare. 

" Yes, sir, speak !" said Sir Thomas ; " and 
you, Lady Coxe, and you, Georgiana, be silent 
I believe you do misjudge Miss Clare. I am 
inclined to think what she says is true. 

" Oh ! these bold hussies I" said Lady Coxe ; 
" the men are always on their side ! Look at 
her ! Doesn't she look guilty ? But guilty or 
not, she doesn't sleep under my roof to-night." 

" Guilty or not," roared Sir Thomas, " she 
does under mine !" 

Miss Clare had sunk on her knees, sobbing 
out, "Speak, Major — speak! of what am I 
guflty ?" 
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'' I insist on an answer/' said Sir Thomas. 

"Insist!" said the Major, rising from his 
cowering attitude^ standing erect, and facing Sir 
Thomas, but trying to avoid the basilisk gaze of 
Miss Coxe and the sneer of her mother. 

"Yes — I do insist, Major! Miss Clare is 
under my protection, and I insist on knowing 
what has brought her here." 

" Sir Thomas, I respect your motives, and I 
obey. I have long loved, admired, and respected 
Miss Clare." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the mother. " He ! 
he ! he !" tittered the daughter. 

" And, as your fair wife and charming daugh- 
ter never allow any body to approach one, who, 
though their equal by birth. Fortune has made 
their dependant, I implored a few minutes of 
Miss Clare's company this evening, that I 
might . . . ." 

" What P" inaudibly ejaculated poor Laura 
Clare, still weeping, and on her knees. 

" What ?" sneered Lady Coxe. 
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** What f screamed the excited Maria. 

*' What ?" growled Sir Thomas. 

'' That I might tell her/' said the little Major, 
and he seemed as he said it to grow taUer and 
bigger, '* tell her that her beauty and her talents 
would adorn a loftier station than any I could 
offer her ; but • . . but that I do offer mysdf 
and my fortunes, such as they are, for her 
aooq>tance, and only regret they are not more 
worthy of her ! . . . Laura, my beloved ! look 
up.'' 

But Miss Clare had fainted where she knelt. 

The Major and Sir Thomas raised her, and 
the former, regardless of the furious daughter 
and sneering mother, called on her by every 
endearing name that lovers use, to look up and 
smile. 

^* Now, Madam," said Sir Thomas, ** I hope 
you are satisfied — and you, Georgina, are you 
content? . . ." 

'^Oh, more than content. Papa," screamed 
Georgiana, " the Major is well matched with a 
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beggerly, paltry Governess, and she has a fine 
bargain in a flirting, boasting, falsifying, old . . ." 

" Hush !" said Sir Thomas. " I know some 
who coveted that bargain for themselves/' 

" Mamma,'' said Georgina, " let us depart ; 
she's not fit company for us, even though she is 
to be Mrs. Longbow Miles." 

^' No ! and I shall keep my room. Sir Thomas, 
till she leaves the house ! Come, come. Miss 
Coxe — come, Martha !*' 

Sir Thomas and the Major succeeded in re- 
storing Miss Clare to life. She returned to the 
Hall, and early the next morning. Sir Thomas 
took her up to town and placed her under her 
mother's care. 

A week fix>m that time^ Miss Clare was Mrs. 
Longbow Miles. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AFTER THE FUNERAL. 



Mrs. Db Verb, in the utter helplessness of 
a first great grief, had accepted the proffered 
services of Mr. Smiley Stubbs. 

She overlooked the coarseness and selfishness 
of his letter, which she attributed to his low 
birth and sordid education, because she thought 
she saw a glimmer of good feeling and genuine 
kindness breaking through the darker recesses 
of his pettifogging mind, and she wanted help — 
help, too ! firom a practical man. 

Courtney Claverhouse, the elegant Anglo- 
Parisian, had no experience in such matters as 
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those which now demanded her attention, no 
influence with the tradespeople of Oldborough, 
no power to assist, no means of sparing h^ one 
pang. 

Mrs. De Vere and her daughters passionately 
wished that the funeral of the last Roland De 
Vere should be conducted with all that pomp, 
which, if any " flattery could soothe the duD, 
cold ear of death," would in his case have done 
so! 

With many gushes of anguish, tears, sobs, 
and heartquakes, the widow and her daughters 
(dosetted with Smiley Stubbs) told him of their 
wishes. 

Smiley was hand and glove sub rosa with 
the head undertaker of Oldborough, aiKl it 
was so gratifying to him to be admitted and 
consulted, when Courtney Claverhouse, the 
Count Jules De Jolieton, and the Major, were 
excluded ! ... It was such luxiuy to him to be 
thanked and implored by these proud beauties, 
who had been for years so inaccessible to him, 
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that be told Mrs. De Vere that Plume, Overcharge, 
and Crocodile, the head undertakers, not merely 
of Oldborough, but of the County, had his orders 
to carry out any wishes of herself and the Misses 
De Vere ; and as it was known that " the Squire" 
had always wished to be interred with as much 
pomp as his predecessors had been, in the family 
vault, he, Smiley Stubbs, had given them — 
(Flume, Overcharge, and Crocodile) — carte 
ftZancAetocarry thisout,forwhich purpose they had 
only to consult the books of their predecessors, the 
^* Flume, Overcharge, and Crocodile of forty years 
back/' It was a very old and widely-extended firm, 
was that of Flume, Overcharge, and Crocodile. 

'' When you are staying with my governor, 
Mrs. De Vere,'' said Smiley Stubbs, ** and that 
I take it will be as soon as convenient after the 
funeral, I'll show you how we can square matters 
between us ! So have it done any way you like 
best, on my responsibility, and hang the ex- 
pense I . . . It's the last drive hell take, so let 
him travel in style ! . . . Foor proud old . . ." 
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** bird/' he was going to say ; but seeing all the 
blood of the Lorraines rush to the widow's pale 
face, and all that of the Lorraines and De Veres 
mount to the brows of the beautiful orphans of 
those ancient houses*— he checked himself, and 
said, *' Gentleman 1 we won't grudge him six 
long-tailed blacks, and no ends of plumes. I've 
that regard for the Squire's memory," he added, 
seeing he had gone too far, '' that I'd do it out 
of respect for him, if I had not the stronger 
inducement, ladies, of obliging you 1 I'm plain 
spoken, Mrs. De Vere," he added, " but," (strik- 
ing his chest) '* all's right here ! . . . I'm a 
rough diamond, but . . ." and he ooloiu^ to 
the roots of his sandy stubble, '* in skilful hands, 
I'm susceptible of the highest polish, and such 
as I am, I would go through fire and water to 
serve the De Vere fismtiily. I proved that, in 
bringing Miss De Vere down here in spite of 
them all, and saving her the eternal remorse she 
would have felt, had she been dancing at her 
own wedding, while her father was a corpse, and 
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her mother a widow ! I think I've shown what 

« 

stuff I'm made of!" 

" You have indeed, my dear young friend !" 
said Mrs. De Vere. " It is an unspeakable 
comfort to me, to have both my daughters with 
me, and I know Miss De Vere (although she 
would have done it in perfect innocence and un- 
consciousness) would have never ceased to 
reproach herself, had the wedding taken place, 
while "... here her sobs interrupted her. 

'* Ah," replied Smiley, *' and that was not all 
— they," pointing backward at the girls, with a 
jerk of his thumb, " bless their innocent hearts ! 
they thought they were to come down to Court 
De Vere directly after the ceremony. But Mr. 
Claverhouse and his mother had settled it quite 
differently — they were to be whisked off to Dover, 
and thence to Paris." 

** Oh, but I would not have done so ! I 
would have insisted on coming home,'* said 
Cecile. 

*' I think, Miss, when once you'd sworn to 
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love, honor, and obey, you're not the lady to go 
from your word, least ways your vow, let it be 
as it might !" 

" But /would not have gone abroad,"8aidAmy. 

'* May be not ! Only then Miss Cecile would 
have^had to go alone ! . . . It was a bit of a 
do, I must say, and not quite fair ; but the/re 
a pair of ' cute' ones — are Mr. Claverhouse and 
his soft-spoken Mar 1" . . . 

" Ob, my loves !" sobbed Mrs. De Vere, 
'' what should 1 have done, if you had both been 
thus relentlessly torn from me, in this terrible 
trial !" 

"Ah, that's what I asked myself," said 
Smiley Stubbs, *' and I said, ' it shan't be ;' and 
no sooner said than done — ' lliere's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lip ;' and so Mr. Court- 
ney has found. And now, ladies, 111 leave you, 
and go, and desire Pliune, Overcharge, and Cro- 
codile to wait at once upon you for your honored 
commands." 

** Won't you take some refreshment first ?" 
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said Mrs. De Vere. " Grief is very selfish — in our 
trouble and our sorrow, we forget the duties' of 
hospitality. Here have you driven twice to Old- 
borough to-day, and taken nothing. The dear 
girls and myself are going to have some tea in 
the little upstairs sitting-room. I will order 
some ham and eggs to be added to our simple 
repast, if you will stay and make it your 
luncheon ; pray do." 

'• Pray do,*' said Cecile ; " you must be quite 
faint" 

** I will order it directly," said Amy. 

And in a few minutes Smiley Stubbs was 
seated at table with the Widow and her daugh- 
ters, and feeling, as he afterwards told his sister 
" Jemmy," — except for a certain awe, which he 
had never felt but at school on the dawn of 
Black Monday, and a something that made him 
shy, and caused him to stammer, blush, and 
choke two or three times — almost Uke *' one of 
the &mily." 

Carefully did Smiley Stubbs put his spoon in 
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his cup when he had done, to signify that he 
wanted no more tea ; and carefully did he replace 
his chair against the wall ; and then he took his 
leave. He drove away in inward glee and out- 
ward woe. And in due time Crocodile, the 
Undertaker, was closeted with Mrs. De Vere. 

Roland De Vere was interred, to the amaze- 
ment of Oldborough and Court De Vere, with as 
much pomp as had attended the burial of any 
of his predecessors ; and it is certain that, but 
for Smiley Stubbs, Mrs. De Vere would have 
found it rather difficult to get him buried at aD ! 

Courtney and Smiley Stubbs had each aspired 
to the office of Chief Mourner, but were informed 
by Mrs. De Vere, through Crocodile, that the 
post was already appropriated. 

No one but Mrs. De Vere knew by whom — 
she did not mention it even to her daughters — 
and it was not till the funeral was over — ^the 
richly embossed coffin in the family vault — and 
the hearse, the six long-tailed blacks with their 
nodding plumes, and the mourning coaches gone 
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back to Oldborough, and all the ' Mutes ' talk- 
ing and jesting under the Influence of strong 
beer — that Cecile heard, with unspeakable emo- 
tion, that the Chief Mourner at her father's 
funeral was Dudley Harcourt. 



VOL. Til- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE MORTGAGEE. 



It was nothing new to Mrs. De Vere that 
at her husband's death she and her daughters 
must leave the dear old " Court." 

It was nothing new to her that unless her 
uncle would assist them, they must work want, 
or perish. 

Poor Roland De Vere's latter years had been 
sadly embittered by the consciousness of the 
heavy mortgage which would enable Messrs. 
Stubbs, at his death, to seize on Court De Vere ! 
But he could do nothing but fret, and that only 
hastened the catastrophe. 
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True, as soon as a sufficient interval had 
occurred, her Cecile would be married to Court- 
ney Claverhouse — and at least, for a time, Amy 
would have a home with her sister — while Mrs. 
De Vere meditated repairing to Paris, and try- 
ing to reinstate herself in the heart and home 
of her uncle. Lord Rockalpine. 

But, in the meantime, Sm'dey Stubbs's invi- 
tation, though mortifying to her pride, was a 
great convenience ; and Smiley had boasted to 
all Oldborough, that the " Widow and the 
* gals' from ' The Court ' were coming to stay 
at the Governor's." 

And Mrs. Stubbs was very hot, cross, and 
uncomfortable^ for she did not like fine ladies, 
though she pretended to be one; and Jemima 
was battling hard with herself, to conquer an 
innate respect and even reverence for the De 
Veres, and to try to feel on an equality, and 
to plan small impertinences and freedoms only 
to be put in practice in her brother's absence. 

Then, too, the Stubbs family were just going 

N 2 
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into mourqiog for an Aunt ; and Jemima was 
very anxious by the richness, and splendour of 
her black-silk and patent crape, the abundance 
of her bugles, and the effect of a superb black 
Grenoa velvet mantle and jacket, richly trimmed 
with jet, to make the De Veres' mourning look 
very shabby. 

But here she was destined to be disappointed 
— probably through Courtney's influence ; per- 
haps on his credit ; but professedly as a present 
from Lord Rockalpine — two suits each, of the 
richest, deepest, and most fashionable mourning, 
arrived at Court De Vere, from Paris, for Mrs. 
and the Misses De Vere, the day before the 
funeral. 

And the exquisite taste of this costly mourn- 
ing made Jemima's look heavy, and even vulgar ! 
— Poor Jemima Stubbs ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It was the day after the funeral — a temble 
day. We are all so much of the " earth, 
earthy," that all does not seem quite over, while 
the dear remains are still under the same roof 
with us. 

There is still one darkened room to which 
to resort, where we can weep and pray; and 
the silence and gloom of any house, over which 
Death's dark Angel has passed, is in unison 
with our utter desolation. 

But when the dear one is gone — hidden for 
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ever from the streaming eyes of affection, and 
the light is let in upon those blinded with cease- 
less weeping — and people come and go once 
more, as if nothing had happened — and the 
active drama of life is resumed with one player, 
the less, then, by the force of contrast, we fed 
the extent of our loss, and the depth of our 
bereavement. 

The spring sun came, dancing in through 
the festoons of ivy, and chequering the old oak 
floors of Court De Vere — the soft air circulated 
freely through the rooms, which for more than 
a week had been closed — the servants began 
to busy themselves about the house — Mabd 
was clear-starching collars and sleeves — 
Bridget and "Cook" were cleaning up — Mrs. 
De Vere felt it was time to decide and to act — 
and Cecile and Amy were weeping quietly, and 
looking very pale, but very lovely, in their deep 
mourning. 

Courtney Claverhouse had bagged again and 
again to be admitted ; and Mrs. De Vere had 
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decided that it would be unkind to banish him 
any longer. 

A letter had come from Mr. Stubbs, senior, 
containing an invitation, which Mrs. De Vere 
felt to be almost a conunand. And yet, bodily 
illness, the result of long watching and great 
grief, compelled her — after she had risen, in- 
tending to prepare to quit " The Court" — to 
retire to her bed again, and depute her daughters 
to request leave of Messrs. Stubbs to remain 
at Court De Vere till her indisposition had 
passed away. 

Leave of the Messrs. Stubbs to stay at Court 
De Vere! . . . Here was a punishment for 
the proud widow of Roland De Vere — the 
grand-daughter of an Earl of Rockalpine ! The 
letter of Mr. Stubbs, senior, was as follows : — 

" Dear Madam, — 

" I have left everything connected 
with the affairs of the late Mr. De Vere in the 
hands of partner and son. He seems to have 
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struck up a friendship with you and your young 
people, and to wish me to show eveiy fevour 
and leaning, consistent with my rights as 
mortgagee. 

" I've nothing to say against that, as far as 
it goes. I daresay he has his own reasons and 
views ; and, as he's a good son, and a careful 
man, and quite independent of me, I sha'n't 
thwart his wishes, as long as he does not let 
his feelings run away with him, and make him 
lose sight of business. 

" Whatever is done afterwards, I must, as 
mortgagee, take possession of the old place; 
and I must beg you and family to vacate the 
premises at your earliest convenience : at least, 
I presume it wont suit yoiu* book to pay the 
mortgage-money of seven thousand pounds — 
the full value of the place, and something more. 
My wife and self hope you will make our house 
your home for any length of time you like ; and 
we shall be very anxious to know on what day 
we may expect you. 
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"I enclose a line from my better half, as 
she thinks it her duty to present her compli- 
ments. 

" I can only add, for self and son, that we 
have every wish to show you, in your hour of 
trouble and adversity, every favour and leaning ; 
and that I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Madam, 

" Your obedient Servant, 
" Samuel Stubbs. 

" Oldborough, May — ." 

The note enclosed, and written evidently by 
Mrs. Stubbs herself, was on pink paper, glazed, 
scented, and embossed. It was written in blue 
ink, and a very weak, unformed hand : — 

" Mrs, Stubbs presents her compts. and con- 
dolenses Xo Mrs. De Vere, and will be happy 
to receive herself and daughters when conve- 
nient, to stay as long as agreable. I can only 
say that I am quite willing by gones should 
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be by gones, as my son's feelings is implecated ; 
and shall take pleasure in showing old gruges 
is buried in the grave of the deseased Mr. De 
Vere. 

" Our young people will be pleasant company, 
as Miss Stubbs was brought up at boarding 
school, and knows the music and the French ; 
and my son, as you know, is a gradguate of 
Cambridge, and moves in the highest spheres. 

" Hoping you will fix an early day, when my 
carriage shall be at your service, 

" I am, dear Madam, 
" Yours truly, 

" Jemima Stubbs." 

*'A11 you can do, my love," said Mrs. De 
Vere, " is to write, and say that your mother is 
confined to her bed by severe illness ; but that, 
as soon as possible, she will arrange to leave 
' The Court,' and accept the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs." 

" Oh, Mamma, I do not think we can do so," 
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said Cecile. " What depths of vulgarity and 
bad feeling are apparent in the illiterate note of 
that dreadful Mrs. Stubbs/' 

" But what else can we do ? Shall we go 
and stay with Mrs. Claverhouse ?'* 

'' No, no !" hastily exclaimed Cecile, almost 
with a shudder. '' I think she has left town, 
else she would have visited us; but I would 
rather stay with the Stubbses than with her." 

" Why so, my love, when she is the mother 
of your intended ?" 

Cecile burst into tears. 

" You are unnerved, upset, my child ! and 
you have not seen poor Courtney since your 
return, though he has been here several times 
every day ; but you will see the dear fellow to- 
day, and I dare say he will propose something. 
I do not at all like Mrs. Stubbs's letter." 

Just as she spoke. Amy glided in with two 
letters in her hand — one in a strange hand, one 
from Courtney. 

Courtney's note said — 
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" Beloved of my heart 1 Just as I was pre- 
paring to come to you, my mother sends express 
for me, on business of the greatest importance. 
I hope to be back to-morrow, or next day, and 
to find you still at ' The Court' It is a source 
of great anguish and regret to me not to have 
been allowed to share your filial sorrows, and 
wipe away your tears. You do litde justice to 
my intense devotion ; but I hope yet to make 
you own, angel of my life, that I am your truly 
devoted, fondly attached, 

" Courtney Claverhouse." 

" My friend, Count Jules De Jolieton, accom- 
panies me to town, and will return with me. 
He begs me to oflFer his best compliments and 
condolences. My sweet sister elect is to blame 
if no place in the world seems to my dear 
friend, Jules de Jolieton, so lovely as Court De 
Vere. — The shrine of that sweet saint. Saint 
Amy !" 

" Don't tell Amy of this," said Mrs. De Vere ; 
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" If she has made a conquest of Courtney's 
friend, although I could wish he were an En- 
glishman, yet if she could like him, it would be 
a great blessing to have her well married ; and, 
of course, he must be a good young man, and a 
perfect gentleman to be so intimate with our 
dear Courtney. He is a Count, too; and though 
I own I do not think much of foreign titles in 
general, yet if he is of the andenne noblesse of 
France, he is noble indeed." 

" I don't think Amy likes him at all !" said 
Cecile. 

" All that may come," said Mrs. De Vere, 
" when she finds that he likes her. Amy is not 
so much admired as you are, my love, and 
therefore, perhaps, may not be quite so fasti- 
dious." 

Mrs. De Vere little dreamt that Amy had 
already refused an Earl. 

" And what is that letter ? it has a business 
look about it," said Mrs. De Vere ; ** read it to 
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me love, my eyes are so weak with weeping, I 
caDDot see." 
Cecile reads. 



*• Hazlewood, May—. 

" My Dear Madam, 

" I would not intrude upon you and 
your daughters in the first hours of your be- 
reavement and sorrow, did I not think that I 
can be of real service to you. 

" It is reported that you are about to leave 
Court De Vere, in order that Messrs. Stubbs, 
solicitors of Oldborough, may take possession as 
mortgagees. 

" A client of mine, who has also heard this 
report, and who entertains the greatest respect 
fur you, and for the memory of the late Mr. De 
Vere (whom he knew formerly) has written to 
propose to me to pay off the mortgage of 
Stubbs and Son, with money he will advance 
you at four per cent., and thus become himself 
mortgagee. 
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" I have lately frequently spoken with old 
Giles, who rents your home farm, and explained 
to him how I can enable him, at a very small 
outlay of money, time, and labour, greatly to_ 
increase the value of his land ; and this done, if 
you empower me to act as your attorney in this 
case, I should exact a proportionate increase of 
rent from him, which would more than enable 
you to pay the interest of the five thousand 
, advanced by my client. Court De Vere itself 
would thus remain yours and your daughters', as 
it would have been, had no mortgage existed ; 
and you will pay oif the Stubbses with this loan 
for which the Court will be security. 

" Mrs. Ormsby begs me to say, that if 
change of air and scene could benefit your health 
and spirits after the great trial you have under- 
gone, it would give her inexpressible pleasure to 
receive you and the Misses De Vere at Hazle- 
wood, as soon as you can make it convenient to 
leave home for a month or two, and that your 
accepting this invitation from your old friend 
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and schoolfellow, would confer unspeakable plea- 
sure on her, as also, dear Madam, 

" Yours most faithfully, 
" Gerald Ormsby. 
"P.S. If you empower me to act in this 
matter, and pay off the mortgage, I will do it at 
once, and you will have no further trouble on 
the subject from Messrs. Stubbs." 

" Thank Heaven !" devoutly ejaculated Mrs. 
De Vere ; " oh, thank Heaven, and a God of 
Mercy ! It is only now that I am spared the 
agony of parting with Court De Vere, that I 
feel how unspeakably dear to my heart is the 
home where I have lived my whole married 
life, and where my children were bom ; where 
too, that dear one, appreciated too late, awaits 
me in the family vault." 

" How kind and good of Mr. Ormsby," said 
Cecile. 

" Kind, indeed ! considering, too, how I 
always misjudged and slighted him; thinking 
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in my mistaken pride, that there could be no- 
thing really good or great in the nature of an 
attorney." 

" Oh, but. Mamma, he is called * The Honest 
Lawyer.' " 

" I might have known," said Mrs. De Vere, 
** that Almeria Hazlewood would not have mar- 
ried a solicitor unless she was convinced that he 
had all that chivalry of feeling and true nobility 
of heart which constitutes the gentleman. I 
saw Gerald Ormsby with prejudiced eyes, and 
despised her and her choice, and now to this 
generous man I owe Court De Vere." 

" And freedom from those odious Stubbses," 
said Cecile. " Not but what Mr. Smiley Stubbs 
has been kind, but he is so essentially mean and 
vulgar, it is dreadful to be under an obligation 
to him. And then his mother ; what bad taste 
and bad feeling ! Thank Heaven, we have 
escaped the degradation of a visit to them !" 
But, Mamma, who can have offered this ad- 
vance ? It is like a fairy tale — five thousand 
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pounds ! Gerald Ormsby is not rich, it must 
be as he savs." 

" Perhaps Courtney ?" 

" Oh no, Mamma." 

" My uncle ?" 

" I do not think Lord Rockalpine could com- 
mand such a sum." 

" Well, no matter ; we shall know before the 
necessary papers are signed. At present, you 
have only to write to Mr. Ormsby, express our 
warmest thanks and grateful acceptance of this 
timely and generous offer ; and add, too, that as 
soon as I am able to leave my room, I shall 
gladly accept Mrs. Ormsby's most friendly in- 
vitation ; and once more I say, thanks, fervent 
thanks, oh Cccile, to our Father in Heaven, 
for leaving us still this dear home on earth !" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



PURSE PRIDE. 



Great preparations were being made in the 
large house in Oldborough, that red, brick house 
with its staring windows, composed of two huge 
sheets of plate glass, with their costly hangings 
of white lace and scarlet damask, its well pipe- 
clayed steps and refulgent brass plate with the 
imposing name of Messrs. Stubbs, Solicitors, 
sending a horror and a chill to the heart of many 
a poor debtor. 

Smiley, who was in reality the nding spirit 
of the house, was resolved, if possible, to impress 
the De Veres with the wealth of his family. 

o 2 
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In many of the rooms, new carpets and hang- 
ings, and modem chairs, couches, and glasses, 
displaced the scanty worn furniture of the ** long 
ago ;" two bed-rooms and a dressing-room, that 
had once been nurseries, were fitted up sump- 
tuously — they were for the use of Mrs. De Vere 
and her daughters. 

Mrs. Stubbs grumbled a good deal at home, 
and boasted abroad, about all the trouble and 
expense entailed, by those whom she called, the 
proud beggars, who, but for Smiley, would have 
had to step from " the Court" to the Union. 

Jemima, (the Bride-elect) was satirical when 
her brother was absent, but cautious in his 
presence ; for once that he overheard her hint- 
ing something to a maid who was setting out 
the toilet table destined to Mrs. De Vere, about 
*' Pride and Poverty," he flew in so violent a 
passion, and seemed so likely to shake or strike 
her, or do something very terrible, that Jemima, 
cowardly as mean natures generally are, burst 
into tears, left the room, and did not re-appear 
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in her brother's presence, until she had reason 
to believe^ that in the absorbing and delightful 
occupation of his final preparations, be had for- 
gotten her offence. 

A new maid was hired, whose principal duty 
was to wait on the ladies, although Smiley had 
electrified his mother by an intimation that the 
De Veres would of course bring " Mabel Prim- 
rose ;" this upset Mrs. Stubbs more than any- 
thing. She was very fond of" following" those, 
who, being allowed no other followers, would 
gladly have dispensed with this one. She liked 
to act a fine lady by fits and starts ; but her 
real tastes were indicative of her origin. She 
did not like to be always a lady ; therefore, of 
course, in reality, she never was one, and it 
imnoyed her very much to think, that when she 
wanted to be slipping about in a flannel gown 
and night-cap peeping into the candle-box, 
gauging the cold meat, and scolding the maids, 
** the eye of the stranger would haunt her," 
even in the kitchen. 
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There was no fear that the De Veres, reserved 
by nature and overwhelmed by grief, would at all 
interfere with her ; but '' that pert slut of a gal, 
Mabel," Mrs. Stubbs felt her presence would 
banish her from her kitchen, and compel her to 
be always the full dressed fine lady, with her 
" watch to her side." 

Old Stubbs looked gloomy, but said little. 
Smiley had quite convinced him, that although 
Cecile De Vere had no fortune, yet a union with 
her would be the best thing in the world for 
giving him that status, influence, and impor- 
tance, which no wealth could give. 

" Gerald Ormsby married a tip-topper with- 
out a penny, and see what that match has made 
him !" said Smiley : " once let me marry a De 

Vere, and Fm booked for the County ; besides, 
it's the only way we can take possession of Court 
De Vere without getting into hot water. There's 
a wonderful feeling for the De Veres, not merely 
in the village, but throughout Oldborough." 
"Well, please yourself, my boy," said old 
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Stubbs, who^ having had a few twinges of gout, 
(his was a gouty family,) had a more tender 
conscience in the evening than he had boasted in 
the noon of his life. " I don't want to be hard 
with the poor widow and orphans. One can't 
give up a good fat bit of property that has cost 
a long figure ; but if the girl likes you, and the 
old place can thus pass into the Stubbs's family 
without passing out of the De Vere's, I've 
nothing to say against it, and the sooner the 
girl's your wife, the better — for I own this visit 
will turn the house topsy-turvey. I suppose I 
musn't indulge in my nap, or my glass of grog, 
or anything like comfort, no dressing-gown and 
slippers, and not so much as the thought of a 
pipe, in such fine company — Eh, Smily ? 

" No ! dear Father ! But be sure I'll pop the 
question, and get the day fixed as soon as I can. 
I'm sure it goes to my heart to put you and 
mother about in this way ; but one must take 
possession of the Court, and that's not possible 
while the women are there crying and moaning. 
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Once ours, we'll make it an act of grace to let 
their old furniture remain, and Mrs. De Vere and 
the girls reside there, till my marriage with 
' Cis* comes off — and after, too, for that matter 
— for Mrs. De Vere and Amy must live some- 
where — one can't let one's wife's mother and 
sister want — and *the Court's' the best and 
cheapest place for them to live at. Mrs. De 
Vere can keep the old place in order while * Cis' 
and I travel about a bit, and see foreign parts, 
and enjoy the sights of London and Paris, and a 
nice little girl like Amy, is always useful — she'll 
mend my gloves, and write notes, and run about 
the house, and when Master Smiley De Vere 
Stubbs is born, well find her plenty to do, and 
when the nursery's full, well install her as head 
nurse, or governess, or something — I shall want 
' Cis' to be so much with me ! . . ." 

" As I said before, please yourself, my boy, 
you never were a spendthrift ; and if something 
mwt be done for your wife's mother and sister, 
I'm sure you'll do it in the cheapest way, and 
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contrive somehow to get your pennyworth for your 
penny ; but cut it short, my boy — get them back 
to the Court as soon as you can I . . . of course 
their pride, which was the worst part of them, 
will come down, now that they Ve sunk into mere 
hangers-on, dependents on oiu* pleasure and 
bounty. — The ways of Providence are queer ways, 
Smy I To think that the widow and daughters 
of Roland De Vere should ever come down to 
accept charity from such as us I — as a body may 
say . . . Why, a hundred years ago, Smy I when 
my grandfather kept that little shop, the first as 
you come into Oldborough, — I've heard father 
say it was a sight to see the Roland De Vere of 
that day, and his proud Lady, drive into Old- 
borough in their coach with six long-tailed black 
horses, and two outriders — and every head in 
the place would be bared as they passed, and 
every back bowed, and every knee bent ! Fancy 
if that stately old De Vere, with his cocked-haty 
his gold-laced coat, his sword, and solitaire, and 
that ' Madam/ with her high powdered head, her 
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hoops and heels, could peep out of the fsmlly 
vault, and see the great-grandson of Stubbs, 
•Licensed Dealer in Tea, Snuff, &c., &c.' — 
sheltering the houseless widow and orphans of 
the last Roland De Vere ! — I only wish they 
could, it would do 'em good — if anything can 
do us any good in another world, which it aint 
orthodox to believe, since ' As the tree falleth so 
shall it lie/" 

Smiley Stubbs had heard his father out, with 
mingled feelings ; he did not like to have the old 
and humble shop-keeper (his great grandfather) 
brought so vividly before him, in such mortify- 
ing contrast, with the proud De Veres of former 
times. 

But if that picture wounded his vanity — that 
which it suggested of the ups and downs of life, 
now that the Stubbs were enabled to patronize 
the De Veres, gratified his mean and pettifogging 
spirit I . . . 

He quite agreed with his father that just while 
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the De Veres were with them, the strictest rules 
of etiquette must be attended to. 

He even produced a copy of a small pocket 
edition of " Hints on Etiquette," which he had 
been studying himself ; and begged his &ther to 
keep in his pocket, and con over at his 
leisure. 

*^ Be sure, father, I'll get matters settled as 
soon as I can, with any propriety, address * Cis ' 
—-we mustn't forget their deep mourning and 
deep grief. But I dare say I shall make way, 
and get on like winky when they're here." 

Smiley judiciously concealed from his father, 
Cecile's engagement to Courtney Claverhouse. 

When Miss Jemima, who picked up, and re- 
peated all the stray gossip of the place, heard some 
reports of the engagement, he put her off by 
allowing that there was something of the sort 
connected with Amy De Vere, but that the 
father's death had broken it off, and probably it 

r 

would never be renewed, when it was found that 
the girls were left destitute. 
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And now everything was complete — the 
apartments appropriated to the widow and the 
orphans, were replete with comfort. 

A little gaudy, perhaps, but very bright 
and cheerfnl I 

The De Veres were expected to dinner, 
not that they had exactly accepted the invita- 
tion, but silence had been construed into 
giving consent, (at least so Smiley Stubbs 
thought) to his sending the carriage; and it 
was on the very morning which saw all Old- 
borough on the tip-toe of expectation, and 
all the Stubbses in a state of great excitement, 
that Mrs. De Vere received Mr. Ormsby's 
letter. 

It was really rather piteous ! . . . Smiley 
had taken so much trouble ; he had gone to so 
much expense — the rooms meant for the De 
Veres were decked with such lovely plants, all re- 
markable for their bright and gorgeous bios- 
soms ! choice bouquets, handsomely framed 
engravings, a cottage piano, (bran new,) and all 
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the smartest aDnuals, books of beauty ; gems 
and flowers of loveliness (with the Follet open at 
the last fashions) ; and " Cassell's Ladies' Trea- 
sury, and Art Treasures," with all their varied 
stores of amusement and instruction ! fires burned 
brightly in all the polished grates — nothing had 
been forgotten. Poor Smiley ! he was very 
vulgar, and he was a pettifogger, but he was in 
love! . . . 

And so we pity him. 

After much deliberation he had decided that 
it was more gentlemanly and less patronizing 
not to go himself, but to send the carriage for 
them. Besides, his eye was wanted everywhere. 

" Cook" was very cross at the idea of a late 
dinner. Jemima was not dressed. 

Mrs. Stubbs was still prowling about in her 
flannel gown and nightcap, ** following *' the 
house-maid. 

Old Stubbs was putting off dressing to the 
last moment, and was nervously studying his 
diamond copy of " Hints on Etiquette." 
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Poor old fellow ! it only bewildered him. 

Smiley was here and there and everywhere — 
his eyes od fire — his face flushed — his hands 
trembling. 

He was dressed for dinner two hours before 
they could arrive. The fragrance of his hand- 
kerchief was quite oppressive. 

His shirt was a miracle of embroideiy, and 
the line that divided his head in the middle 

from the pole to the widower's peak, was ma- 
thematical in its precision. 

Closely was his sandy hair curled in front, 
and shorn behind, a fashion which gave 
an unbecoming prominence to ears that 
seemed cut out of red cornelian, and that 
worked up and down with the agitation of his 
mind. 

At length they were all assembled in the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Stubbs was in black velvet glistening 
with bugles, and her wig adorned with a net of 
black beads. 
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Miss Stubbs had on five skirts of black gla9^y 
all embroidered with beads and bugles ; her 
hair a VEuqinie^ and her waist simulating a 
wasp's. 

Old Stubbs wore the blackest of suits, and 
whitest of shirts ; they all felt nervous, fidgetty, 
and anxious. 

" I hear the wheels ! yes ! yes !" 

" I hear wheels," said Mrs. Stubbs. 

" Yes ; and I know 'em to be the wheels of 
our charrut," said Old Stubbs. 

" They cannot have kept the carriage waiting 
a moment !" said Smilev. 

" No, I should think not," said Miss Je< 
mima ; " they must be glad enough to get 
away from that dull place, where I dare say 
they're starved out." 

" Well," said old Stubbs, ** I hope you've 
ordered a good dinner, Mrs. S. I'm very 
« peckish,' and so I dare say are they. I never 
thought to have their legs under my maho- 
gany." 
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"Once there, itTl be difficult to get rid of 
them, I fear I" said Jemima. 

" Don't be so venomous, Jemima," shouted 
her brother ; " I shall go down to the hall'-door 
to receive them." 

But just as he was about to leave the room, 
up rushed Smiley's tiger, who had been sent in 
the rumble to offer his services, and make him- 
self generally useful to the De Veres. 

''They aint none of 'em come, and aint a 
coming, I thinks, sir," he cried, holding out a 
letter to Smiley. 

Smiley seized it. 

" It is to you, father," he said, ghastly white, 
and trembled like a leaf. 

" Read it, my boy !" said old Stubbs. 

Smiley read. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I beg to return you and Mrs. 
Stubbs my sincere^t thanks for your most kind 
and hospitable invitation to myself and daughters. 
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" As, however, our present intention is to pay 
off the mortgage, and remain at Court De 
Vere, we must decline the pleasure of visiting 
you. Mr. Ormsby has been appointed by me 
to settle the pecuniary part of this affair. 

''For the great kindness and courtesy you, 
and especially your son, have shewn us we must 
ever be yowc debtors. 

'* I cannot, however, but add, that in deep 
mourning, deeper grief, and delicate health, it 
would have required all your patience and kind- 
ness to tolerate us as guests. 

" We are fit for nothing but Court De Vere ; and 
I fear it will be long before, even for my daughters, 
any other place will have the slightest charm. 

' ' They join me in best compliments, 

" And I am ever, 

" Dear Sir, 
" Yours faithfully, 
" Cecilia De Vere/' 

"That's Ormsby's doing, and it's not the 

VOL. III. p 
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first time he's had his cursed meddling finger 
in my pie, hang him 1 but he shall bum his 
fingers yet ! Never mind, my boy, * the fat's in 
the fire' this time, but if we go cautiously to 
work, you shall sit with your Cicelj by the 
hearth at Court De Vere yet The old feDow's 
money will help to make the ' pot boil,' and the 
five thousand will come in very handy, for 
wedlock's doosed expensive." 

" Where can they have got the money ?" 
moaned Smilqy Stubbs ; '' that cursed Courtney 
hasn't got it. It must be Lord Rockalpine's 
doing. Ormsby wouldn't — nay, he couldn't — 
do it, no, not even to spite me. I wish he 
were at the bottom of the sea ! — nay, I wish I 
were there myself! Oh, Cecile! I thought I 
was sure of you at last." 

" Well, it's a great relief in many ways," said 
old Stubbs, throwing his Etiquette book on the 
table. "That's a regular catchpenny, I can 
make nothing of it. Jemmy, ring for dinner." 

*' I shall change my dress first," said Mrs. 
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Stubbs, leaving the room ; " Vm not going to sit 
down to dine done in a velvet a guinea a yard/' 

** And so shall I !" said Miss Jemima, de- 
lighted to be able to dart to her room and get 
released from the torture of her very t^ht bod- 
dice. 

Smiley alone said nothing more ; be held the 
letter in his hand, his chest heaved, his lip 
quivered, he tried to speak. 

His old father drew near him, put his hand 
on his shoulder, and said, 

" Never mind, my boy, there's as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught." 

But Smiley sank in a chair, spread his arms 
on the table, hid his face on them, and burst 
into a convulsive agony of tears. 

His father, with a delicacy little to be ex- 
pected, after saying, " God bless and comfort 
you, my poor boy," left the room. 

Atid Brisk, the tiger, skipped down bt;urs, 
saying,— 

** I'm glad he's paid out, any how. So he's 

p 2 
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made to blubber at last. My back's still sore 
from his whip, so I can't pity him, no way, 
which it ain't in human nature I should. And 
yet somehow I does ! If as Miss Amy teached 
me, we're all brothers, he may offend me seventy 
times seven, and that he do, in one day, and I 
must forgive him ; and to think after all our 
trouble getting ready, I and master up early and 
late, she ain't a coming, and he a sobbing up 
there alone ! Oh my 1 oh my !" and Brisk 
burst out crying too. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 



To Mrs. De Vere, who knew very little of 
the world, there was nothing very astonishing 
in the fact that Mr. Ormsby, ''The honest 
Lawyer/' should, in spite of her repulsive 
hauteuTy come forward, in the time of trouble, 
to enable her to pay off the mortgage of Court 
De Vere ! . . . 

Sorrow had not taught her humility. She 
still, in spite of twenty years' experience to the 
contrary, thought that every body ought to feel 
honoured by being permitted to shew any at- 
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tention, or peiform any service, for a De Vere, 
nee Lorraine ! . . . 

" I am not a woman of business/' she said 
to her daughters, '' and, therefore, I cannot 
fathom Mr. Ormsby's motives ; but, of course, 
providential, as it certainly is, that we are thus 
unexpectedly enabled to pay off this mortgage, 
remain here, and get rid of the odious necessity 
of visiting such people as the Stubbses, and 
receiving such a vulgar, though well-meaning, 
young roan as Mr. Smiley Stubbs, on an 
equality, yet I feel sure Mr. Ormsby has some 
interest of his own to serve in this matter. He 
may be very glad to oblige people, descended 
and connected as we are ; but there is some- 
thing else at the bottom of it, I feel certain: 
however, I do not want to pry into that matter. 
As long as we can remain here, he is very wel- 
come to any advantage he can reap, and I am 
very willing to appoint him to act As for 
visiting Mrs. Ormsby, at Hazlewood, that our 
deep mourning and recent bereavement will 
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excuse us from ; and I should not like to be on 
intimate terms with a soUcitor's wife in any 
rase. Almeria Ormsby cannot expect me to 
forget her m^salliancet or to parade before my 

daughters the vulgar happiness she has pur- 
chased by loss of caste — a very dangerous 
example. But, as I said before, Ormsby is no 
fool — he gains something by this, I am certain ; 
liesides, he compels me to make him my 
attorney/* 

'*I cannot but think Mr. Ormsby is very 
amiable, Mamma," said Amy ; '' and no woman 
need be ashamed of loving such a man, though 
he is a lawyer !" 

"No woman in his own rank in life, you 
mean, I hope ! However, I shall empower him 
to act as my attorney ; and he is welcome to 
whatever benefit is to be derived from this new 
arrangement. I am certain he is not to be 
a loser by the transaction ; he is no fool.'' 

Mrs. De Vere was right : Mr. Ormsby was 

no fool ! 
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He was very glad to do any service^ even to 
the haughty, repulsive friend of his wife, be- 
cause he was a true Christian ; but there was 
no reason he should make any great sacrifice — 
one, too, which he could very ill a£ford — for 

this haughty and inaccessible woman. 

Five thousand pounds is a sum not to be 
had very readily anywhere ; and this the reader 
probably knows, although Mrs. De Vere, blinded 
by pride, and an over-estimate of her own im- 
portance, fancied such a sum might easily be 
had, for her benefit, on the security of Court 
De Vere. 

Who, then, was this client, willing to 
advance so large a sum for the benefit of this 
ruined family ? 

It was the noble-hearted, generous Lord De 
L'Orme — ^Amy De Vere's rejected suitor ; and 
ever since that rejection, the active patron, and 
warm, devoted friend, of the object of her a£fec- 
tions, Ferdinand Coxe. 

What noble, generous deeds are done, daily 
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and quiedy, by the English patricians! The 
Romans of old were not more sublime in their 
devotion than the Britons of to-day. 

Lord De L'Orme had visited Oxford; he 
was a graduate of the very coQege where Fer- 
dinand was working so hard for that " first " 
which, he hoped, would help him to obtain 
Amy. 

Lord De L'Orme was fond of boating — and 
boating was the only pleasure Ferdinand Coxe 
allowed himself. 

The Earl courted the yoimg man's acquaint- 
ance — he soon won his friendship. He invited 
him to spend an Easter vacation at " Fair- 
lands ;" and it was while there, that the news 
of Mr. De Vere's death, and of the expected 
seizure of Court De Vere by Stubbs and Son, 

as mortgagees, starded and dismayed Ferdinand 
Coxe. 

His distress was so great that he could not 
conceal it firom his patron-fiiend. 

To Lord De L'Orme he had already spoken 
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freely of his love, and his hopes, and fears. 
Lord De L'Orme had lightened bis heart, and 
soothed his mind, by promising him aB his 
interest to get him an appointment, which 
would not only rend^ it prudent for him to 
marry, but make him seem a very fair match 
for Amy, even in the eyes of her proud and 
ambitious mother. 

Lord De L'Orme— deeply affected by the 
alarming position in which Mr. De Yere's 
death, and the Stubbs's claims, placed one ior 
whom he still felt the most delicate and brotherly 
tenderness — resolved to write at once to Mr. 
Ormsby, of whom he knew something, pro- 
posing to advance money to pay off the mort- 
gage; and only exacting that ''The honest 
Lawyer" should keep his name and share in 
the transaction secret, and give it as much as 
possible the appearance of a business trans- 
action. 

And thus it was, by a most romantic and 
extraordinary concatenation of feelings, that 
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the arrangement, which Mrs. De Vere thought 
so simple, was effected. 

It was with a lighter heart that Ferdinand 
Coxe returned to Oxford, to prepare for his 
examination; and it was with a glow of con- 
scious benevolence, and true nobility of soul, 
that Lord De L'Orme read himself and his 
order denounced as grasping, heartless, and 
place-seeking, in a weekly paper. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 

We must quit for a time, the ivy-covered 
walls, antique terraces, long avenues, and moss- 
grown towers of Court De Vere ; with its old 
quiet fish-ponds and noisy, populous rookery ; 
its dear old church, where Mr. Mowbray still 
officiated, Dudley being absent on the continent, in 
the vain endeavour to recover his health and 
spirits. We must leave those graceful forms in 
their long mourning garbs,1)rooding over the Fast, 
bewailing the Present, and dreading the Future, 
while we hasten to Pans, whither Mrs. Claver- 
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house took refuge from the duns, debts, and 
difficulties her long stay in London had entailed 
upon her; and to which place Courtney was 
summoned, by a letter from Perette, announcing 
that unless Monsieur came to take charge of his 
wife and child, and provide for their expenses, 
she should herself accompany la pauvre petite 
dame to London to see what prevented Monsieur 
from performing his duties as un bon mari and 
a pere defamille. 

Perette's letter was abrupt and a little angry ; 
the sort of threat it contained was extremely 
annoying to Courtney. He knew Perette was 
a bold, resolute, straightforward woman, and 
that she would be as good as her word ! . . . 

Should she come to England, inducing Violet, 
through love, suspicion, jealousy, • fear, or any 
other motive, to bring over her child — should they 
discover and expose him — what would be his 
chance of obtaining his idolized Cecile ? 

He strongly suspected, indeed he instinctively 
felt, that Cecile did not love him, and that she 
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would gladly seize any opportunity or excuse for 
breaking with him ! 

This was a good opportunity for visiting 
Paris, and trying to pacify Violet and hood- 
wink Perette. 

Cecile availed hersdif of her grief and her 
mourning to seclude herself from his presence ! 
— the engagement still existed ; but he could 
not urge its fulfilment, till some months bad 
elapsed. Cecile had implied that she should 
wear her deep mourning for a year, and Court- 
ney construed this into a hint that a year must 
elapse ere the wedding could take place. 

But even if so, he had plenty to do ! He 
had seen the Hon G. Lorraine, and felt sure 
his days were numbered his sickly child was dead; 
and the accounts of the EarFs health were very 
unsatisfactory (except to his expectant heir). 

AD was ready : as soon as these two were 
no more, Courtney would establish his claim. 
It would be easy to do so with the certificate he 
had so adroitly inserted ; and as Earl of RocknU 
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pine, perhaps, he might find more favour in the 

eyes of Cecile De Vere — in those of her mother 

he felt certain that he should ; with regard to 

Violet, he would persuade her that he was a 

rained man, and that he must seek his fortunes 

in Australia. He would induce her, with her 

child and Perette, to precede him there, and once 

there, before she could return, he should be 

Cecile's husband ; and Violet's accusations and 

Perette's imprecations could not seriously affect 

him, at any rate the reproaches of the deceived 

mistress could not rob him of his wedded 

wife. He would take care Violet and her 

child wanted for nothing, and that was all he 

could do, or " they under the circumstances 

expect ! . . ." 

Jules De Jolieton, the confidant of all his 
secrets, was, of course, informed of Perette's 
appeal and Courtney's intentions ; and gladly 
did he, as Amy was not accessible during the 
first few weeks of her mourning, accompany 
him to Paris. 
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Courtney had found a money-lender to whom 
he had disclosed his expectations, and who had 
advanced his future lordship some hundreds on 
biUs at two hundred per cent. ; and Courtney 
travelled in style, and insisted on bearing the 
bulk of the expenses. 

But although it was en milor he travelled 
from London to Paris, it was as a ruined, beg- 
gared, disappointed man, that he intended to 
present himself before poor Violet. 

His poverty was to account for his absence, 
his silence, his not having remitted any money ; 
and it was also to excuse his proposal to Violet, 
to emigrate with him, and his subsequent 
arrangement for her preceding hinu Poor 
Violet ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WOMAN S LOVE. 



There was pinching poverty in the once bright 
little troisieme where Violet and her child still 
dwelt with Perette the Bonne. 

But for that " Bonne" there would have been 
starvation there ! But Perette had a little hoard 
—an old canvas bag full of five-franc pieces. 
Perette had intended these savings for that 
" night " of existence, old age, " when no man 
can work." 

But the rent must be paid, small accounts 
must be settled, " Babee" could not go barefoot. 

VOL. III. Q 
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They lived as economically as possible, but " La 
vie est si chere /" as Perette said. 

Violet was very anxious, very unhappy ; but 
she had no suspicion, no doubt, of her husband, and 
Perette saw that to destroy her confidence in him 
would be to poison her peace. So, although in 
her heart she not only doubted, but condemned 
him, she said nothing to damp Violet's hopes of 
better days, ^nd to demolish her ingenious 
theories for accounting for his conduct. 

Violet had almost resolved to try once more 
to obtain pupils. Had she not feared her doing 
so might offend her " husband's" pride, she 
would have made every possible effort to fill up 
the dull, dreary hours with profitable employ- 
ment. Perette, whom she consulted, strongly 
advised her to have some cards printed, announc- 
ing that " Madame Violette Claverhouse, nee 
Meredith, gave lessons in music, singing, and 
all the branches of a polite English and foreign 
education," 

It was agreed, after an animated discussion. 



V 
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and much gesticulation on the part of" Perette," 
that Violet should make one more effort to 
obtain an answer from her husband, and his 
sanction of her advertising for pupils, and if no 
reply was elicited, that, for the sake of " Babee," 
she should endeavour once more to turn her 
talents to account. Violet felt that poor Perette, 
whose canvas bag containing the savings of a 
life was becoming very limp, and who, for her 
sake and her child's, was infringing on what 
would have saved her old age from beggary, 
had a right to advise, nay, almost to insist. 

Violet had written this last impassioned appeal 
to her Courtney. Babee, a fair, plump, beauti- 
ful cherub, was asleep in his cot. Perette, 
bright, bold, and tidy as ever, though somewhat 
pale and thin from poor living, was making in 
her neat vermilion kitchen, bright with brass, 
copper, and tin vessels of all shapes and sizes, 
** une bonne tasse de cafe" and des croutons 
in lieu of dinner for cette pauvre petite dame, 
and Violet was engaged upon some needle-work 

Q 2 
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for Babee, upon which the large tears dropped, 
when her ear, the quick ear of love, caught the 
unwonted sound of a man's step on the stairs 
and at the door. 

" 'Tis he ! Tis he ! I know his step !" she 
cried, rushing to the door herself, and there 
stood Courtney Claverhouse and Jules De 
Jolieton, both so travel-stained, threadbare, hag- 
gard, unshorn, and miserable-looking, that to a 
more experienced eye than that of Violet they 
would have betrayed something of caricature, or 
stage effect ! 

But Violet only saw her husband, the first 
and only love of her heart, in the squalid livery 
of poverty ! He who had always been so re- 
markable for the freshness, richness, and ele- 
gance of his toilette, the scrupulous nicety and 
cleanliness of his person I 

" Beloved 1" she said, rushing into his thread- 
bare arms, " what means this change ? Why 
are you thus ? What do I see ?" 

*' You see a ruined man, Violet \" said the 
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hypocrite, despondingly — " nay, two — my friend 
hsui shared his fate with mine !" 

Violet glanced at De Jolieton, a very lazza^ 
rone of rags and wretchedness. 

She held out her hand to him, and said, '^ Is it 
owing to - friendship for my Courtney that the 
brilliant De Jolieton is thus? then welcome, 
thrice welcome ! tell me at your leisure how this 
has come to pass. But first, as you look so 
famished and so exhausted, let me induce you 
to take some refreshment, and then I will tell 
you a plan I had just formed, to maintain 
'Babee' and myself, and now I have a still greater 
inducement for exertion." 

" Have you any dinner preparing ?*' asked 
Courtney. 

^' I was going to dine on coffee and croutons, 
love," said Violet, " and I have no money to 
send out for anything." 

" Don't trouble yourself, dearest," said Court- 
ney, '* I cannot stay now, I am in dread of the 
police— we are both in dread !" 
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" Why so ?" asked Violet, turning deadly pale, 
" what have you done ? . . /' 

** Oh, nothing ! can you suspect me?" 
*' No ! no ! no ! but why do you fear ?" 
*^ I have been engaged in speculations, think- 
ing to improve our fortunes — I have wrecked 
them. Some of our associates are guilty, and 
we are suspected, and though innocent, may be 
condemned. At night I wiU return to tell you 
all ! Give us one cup of Perette's excellent coffee, 
and let me gently kiss that sleeping dierub's 
brow, and I shall slip away, to return at night 
and tell you all ! ... I fear I must put your 
love to a severe test, my Violet ! I fear we must 
emigrate ; can you bear that thought ?'' 

" Oh, my love ! my husband !" said Violet, 
" ' thine eyes make my climate wherever I go !' 
Where you are, and my child, there is home ! . . 
and now I will go and hasten Perette." 

Poor Violet ! could she have seen the look 
those wretches exchanged as she tripped away 
into the kitchen ! and, above all, could she have 
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heard their shouts of laughter as they metamor- 
phosed themselves from Parisian exquisites, 
into beggarly, broken-looking beings, out at 
elbows, who had seen better days ! would not 
the sight have " turned her pure heart's purest 
Uood to tears, or perhaps to gall ?" 

Perette was not as full of sympathy as Violet 
had expected. She was short, silent, reserved, 
mysterious. But when Violet told her that her 
husband was ruined, pursued^ and would be 
obliged to emigrate, she wept, and said, '' Ah, 
si c^est vrai, et voiis quittez La France Madame^ 
avec Babeey Je vous accompagne. Que feriez 
vous la bets, sans Perette ?" 

The coflFee and the croutons were soon dis- 
patched, and Courtney and De Jolieton pre- 
pared to slink away — the former promising to 
be back, if possible, at night, when Violet should 
know all.. 

Wild was poor Violet's passionate burst of 
weeping, hen the door closed upon " her ruined 
husband and his devoted friend." 
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And wfld were the bursts of exultant laughter 
of Courtney and De Jolieton, both in the fiacre 
into which they slipped, and while resuming 
their rich and modish attire, after indulging in 
a warm bath, preparatory to a dinner, " Chez 
les trois freres Provengauw,** and an evening 
a U Opera. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



WOMAN S FAITH. 



The result of this cruel and treacherous 
scheme was, that even Perette, with all her 
boasted experience and distrust, was completely 
taken in. 

She consented to accompany Violet and 
" Babee " to Melbourne. Courtney produced a 
sum of money which he professed to have real- 
ised by the sale of all his valuables. Perette's 
canvas bag was replenished ; Violet could not 
rest till all the poor " Bonne's " five-franc pieces 
were restored. Jules De Jolieton was to be of 
the emigrant party, and though Violet would 
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have preferred going alone, yet she remembered 
that Courtney would be the happier for the 
company of so tried a friend, and she sought to 
reconcile herself to his unwelcome presence and 
gallant attentions. 

But it was of course no part of Courtney's 
intentions to accompany his victim. 

His own affairs demanded his constant atten- 
tion, his immediate presence. 

The Earl of Rockalpine was dying ! 

Mrs. Claverhouse, who was in Paris, had 
heard this from one of the servants. She had 
vainly tried to gain access to the Earl, but she 
had heard that Mrs. De Vere and her daughters 
had, by his positive orders, been sent for. 

Cecile would be in Paris ! 

It was more than ever necessary to get rid of 
Violet. 

They were to embark fiom Havre. Up to 
the last moment Violet thought Courtney was 
coming with them, but, at that last moment, 
came Jules De JoUeton alone, with a well-con- 
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cocted story of pursuit and escape. He said he 
was charged by Courtney to see his adorable 
spouse, and ce cher petit Babee^ avec cette bonne 
et respectable Perette, on board the steam- 
packet, UBmpereur, bound for Sydney ; that he 
must then return to help poor Courtney to effect 
his escape from Paris, in order that they might 
follow together in the next vessel that sailed. 
He brought a few impassioned lines, blotted 
with tears, or that appeared to be so, implcmi^ 
Violet, if she valued her husband's safety, life, 
and honour, to be guided entirely by his dear 
faithful friend Jules, and to look forward to 
happier days under brighter skies. 

Violet believed hersdf a wife, and she knew 
it was a wife's duty to trust and to obey. 

With many tears she left her once happy 
home, leaning on the arm of the treacherous 
Jules, and Perette carrying Babee. 

Two trains dashed past each other, not very 
far from Paris, and two lovely beings caught 
a momentary glimpse of each other, little dream* 
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ing how closely the threads of their histories 
were intertwined. 

One, a pale, pensive, but beautiful young lady, 
in deep mourning, seated in a first-class car- 
riage, by her mother and sister ; the other was 
a youthful, blooming, blue-eyed, golden-haired 
mamma, in the third-class, with a cherub boy 
in her arms. The marked features of the dark 
De Jolieton were bent over her, and Perette, in 
full Normandy costume, cauchoise earrings and 
all, was sitting bolt upright by her side. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



JULES DE JOLIETON. 



It was not in the nature of such a man as 
Jules De Jolieton to travel night and day with 
so lovely and bewitching a creature as Violet, 
without endeavouring to make her acknowledge 
the power of those chahns which he himself 
believed to be quite irresistible. 

Violet had constantly to caU to mind all she 
had heard from Courtney of De Jolieton's 
devoted and generous friendship for himself, not 
to reprove him sharply for attempts to disparage 
her husband, and raise himself at his expense. 

He certainly did not succeed in installing 
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himself in Violet's favour, but he did contrive to 
fill her poor little heart with vague doubts, 
terrors, and anxieties, and when tbey reached 
Havre, she shut herself with Perette and 
Babee into a bed-room, and no entreaties of 
De Jolieton's could induce her to come down, 
either to the table-d'h6te dinner, or to lionise 
the place itself. 

This was a bitter disappointment to the vain 
and profligate coxcomb, who had only accepted 
the office of escort in the hopes of making some 
way as an admirer. 

As he had nothing very particular to do, 
until Amy was in some degree recovered from 
her sorrow, and released from that deep mourn- 
ing which Jules could not endure (few 
worldlings can), he had intended to accompany 

our emigrants until tbey met with a vessel 
" homeward bound." Indeed, if he had been 

able to succeed in getting Violet to transfer her 

affections to him, and he did not get tired of 

his conquest, he might see her to the end of the 
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voyage, and still return in time to win the hand 
of Amy de Vere. 

But now he perceived that Violet was " bien 
Anglaise,^^ and seeing nothing was to be got by 
remaining at Havre, he wrote her a very savage 
note, saying, 

'* He had had her husband's orders to see 
her safe on board, but that as she seemed 
resolved to treat his fraternal kindness with insult 
and neglect, he should acquaint Courtney with the 
result of his mission, and retire from her neigh- 
bourhood, with a wish that she might find so 
many friends abroad that she might never have 
any cause to regret those she had outraged at 
home ; above all, oue, whose devotion to her 
husband ought to have saved him from contempt 
and insult. — Jui ES Db Jolieton." 

Poor Violet, when she received this letter, 
was terrified, and dreading that Jules might 
make mischief for her with her husband, she 
wrote to beg him to forgive her, and see them 
safe on board. 
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The waiter brought back the note — Monsieur 
etait parti. 

Yes, he was gone ! gone in ire — gone to 
complain of her to Courtney, and she must 
depart on her long and dreary voyage without 
one friend to say " God speed !" — one being to 
carry her last farewell and blessing to her 
beloved husband 1 

Poor Violet! luckily she had her child to 
occupy, and Perette to comfort her. 

She was a good, pious creature, too; and 
though she had erred, it was in all innocence. 
She was as pure in heart as if she had indeed 
been the wedded wife she believed herself to be. 

Courtney — who, though he had acted so 
basely by her, was not quite indifferent to her 
fate, and that of his child — had given her a 
much larger sum than she had expected, and 
had provided a moderate but sufficient outfit. 

AH the people on board were very kind to 
the lovely young mother, and beautiful babe. 

Perette was, at first, a martyr to sea-sick- 
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ness; but Violet and her little Courtney did 
not suffer, and enjoyed the triumphant riding 
over the foaming waves. 

Perhaps the poor, deceived, duped victim, so 
heartlessly sent adrift, was happier on the wide 
seas than her plotting seducer, and his base 
friend, in the gay haunts and gilded cafis of 
Paris. 



VOL. in. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DE VERES IN PARIS. 

Yes ! everything seemed to prosper with our 
plotters. Violet — the deceived, the betrayed, 
the forsaken — was on the wide waters, every 
wave, and every moment, lessening any chance 
of detection or exposure from her ; Cecile and 
Amy were in Paris ; their mother spent much 
of her time with the Earl, who seemed to wish 
to crowd into his few remaining hours (as, alas ! 
so many do) the atoning penitence and tender- 
ness of twenty years ! 

Lady Ann, his Lordship's half.sister^ did 
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not choose to quit the field ; but she made 
herself en revanche^ as disagreeable as possible. 

She established herself, with her frightful 
books, full of all the terrors of the law, and 
with a basket of coarse garments, at which she 
was working for the poor — and which certainly 
must have tended to make poverty more than 
ever hideous and revolting — at the bedside of 
the sufferer. 

It was very seldom that Mrs. De Vere had 
half-an-hour alone with her still beloved uncle. 
No hints or inuendoes had any effect on the 
terrible Lady Ann; and, ere long, the Earl 
and Mrs. De Vere became^ in some degree, 
indifferent to her presence. 

Reminiscences of a past — which seemed to 
Lady Ann a past of folly, vanity, levity, and 
Mammon - — quite engrossed them. Nothing 
pleased Lord Rockalpine so much as the going 
over those dear old times with his favourite 
niece. He had seen Cecile and Amy, received 
them kindly, and wished them well ; but they 

R 2 
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were rather a restraint to him. They had 
played no part in that long-ago of gay delight, 
beguiling ease, and idle pleasure, which the 
poor invalid on that rack of pain (his sleepless 
couch) so bitterly bewailed ! 

It was a pity that Mrs. De Vere was not 
calculated to lead him from that tinsel past to 
the golden future that might yet have awaited 
him, had his few remaining weeks been devoted, 
not to idle regrets, but fervent repentance. 

However, it was not by the terrible and start- 
ling denunciations and anathemas of Lady Ann 
that this was to be effected. 

A child can, with one slender finger, lead a 
blind giant from the precipice to the right path ; 
and so to little Amy was deputed the great 
work of that old man's preparation for the 
courts of heaven — he who had so glitta^ 
and trifled in the courts of earth. 

But at first, Cecile and her sister, secluded in 
splendid apartments, at the " Hotel Windsor" — 
apartments that looked only on a court yard, 
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a fountain > a statue, and a few shrubs— •found 
the time hang very heavy on their hands, while 
their mother attended to the Earl. 

Their deep mourning, their recent loss, and 
the heavy burden of disappointed love, that 
weighed down the heart of each, made aU 
their usual occupations distasteful to them. 

Music is not soothing in deep grief; it may 
lull the nerves, but it only rouses the memory 
o{ the heart. 

Cecile was too restless to read much, though 
Amy — whose gentle sorrow was untinged by 
sdif-reproach — found a mine of solace in her 
Bible ; and her griefs translated and soothed in 
the holy strains of her " Christian Year." 

Strangers in Paris, they could not venture 
out alone; and, therefore, it was certainly n 
pleasant change for the sisters when Mrs. 
Claverhouse and her son— -hearing of their 
arrival from the Earl's valet — arrived one 
morning, all smiles, protestations, and plans, 
to do the honours of Paris. 
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Courtney had tact. He saw that Cecile was 
willing to be comforted, but was in no mood 
to be courted. 

He wisely forbore, then, to press his suit; 
but he was lavish of every delicate and endearing 
attention. Chaperoned by Mrs. Claverhouse — 
to whose somewhat frivolous but cheerful society 
they were accustomed — the sisters gladly 
emerged from the stiff and ornate grandeur of 
their hotel, to visit the most remarkable places, 
in that bright city of beautifrd objects, Paris. 

The churches — the gardens — the galleries — 
the ancient glories of the Monarchy — the 
modem and dazzling evidences of the Empire— 
everything was new to the recluses of Court 
De Vere; and Courtney took care that they 
should see everything to the best advantage. 

From the Place de Concorde — with its gilded 
dolphins, sparkling fountains, and bright ex- 
panse of buildings — to that City of the Dead, 
P&re la Chaise,, everything was visited, admired, 
and appreciated. 
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Count Jules De Jolieton generally formed 
one of the lionising party ; and, while Courtney 
devoted himself to Cecile, the Count divided 
his attentions between Amy and the fair and 
coquettish widow — so over-dressed! and, alas! 
so underbred. 

The Coxmt had fancied it would be very 
easy for hun to make a conquest of *' La petite 
Amy." He was amazed to find that all his 
compliments, attentions, and even devotion, his 
toilette distingu^e, and his showy person, made 
not the slightest impression on the pre-occupied 
heart of La petite Anglaise. 

But, en revanche^ Mrs. Claverhouse began 
to think the Count a very charming person, 
indeed I and, as she had a very transferable 
heart, and Count Jules de Jolieton was bent on 
marrying some Englishwoman who could not 
only keep herself but her husband, too, it was 
not very unlikely that the widow might console 

him for what he called the inconcevahle et imbe- 
cile indifference de cette maussade petite / . . . 
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It was about this time that Mrs. De Vere, 
having caught a vicdent edd during her aoc- 
turnal attendance on her unde, and beii^ 
unwilling to resign him to the terrors of 
Lady Ann, deputed Amy to take her place in 
the sick room of the Earl. 

Amy was at home in a sick room. She had 
served her apprenticeship in the delicate art of 
nursing, under Dudley Harcourt Watchful with- 
out seeming to watch ; thoughtful, attentive, but 
not officious ; very neat-handed ; with a sweet, 
soft voice — low-toned, but not a hissing, startling 
whisper — very cheerful, an excellent reader, neva* 
tiring ; and a melodious warbler of dear old me- 
lodies and ballads, without the aid of any in- 
strument ; — Lord Rockalpine soon b^an to find 
the daughter more than atoned for the absence 
of the mother. 

Lady Ann, too, was less jealous of Amy than 
of Mrs. De Vere — and as she was worn out with 
her long, angry watch she took this opportunity 
of recruiting her strength and nursing herself .a 
little. 
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It soon became apparent to Amy, who had 
seen a good deal of Old Age and the approach of 
Death, that the Earl had not long to live ; and 
as every hour increased her interest in one so 
patient and so gentle, (even when racked with 
pain), the sublime thought crossed her mind that 
it was her duty, her mission, to turn his thoughts 
from those delusive joys he so regretted, to 
pleasures that cannot pass away. 

The difficulties that surrounded this delicate 
and affecting task were lessened by an event, 
which it was deemed necessary to break to the 
Earl. 

This event was nothing less than the death 
of his only surviving brother, Caspar Lorraine. 
He had not long survived the last of those sickly 
children, whose existence, at one time, had so 
completely crushed Mrs. De Vere's hopes of 
succeeding to the title and estates. 

Amy was appointed to announce to the Earl 
the decease of his brother, not but what Lady 
Ann was quite ready for a task, which, as she 
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said to Messrs. Rouse and Lash, might, she hoped, 
have the effect of awakening him from his sinful 
apathy. 

But the medical man dreaded the effect of 
her Ladyship's thunder, and preferred the still, 
small voice of Amy. 

Amy felt it was a duty, and she did not 
shrink from it ; she saw in it, too, a means, not 
rudely to arouse and drag the poor invalid to the 
foot of the Cross, but gently to awaken and lead 
him thither. 

There was a blessing on the pious work of a 
good child. — ^There generally is. 

We dread to speak of Death and of Eternity 
to the Dying — and when we do, we often find 
thought familiar to their minds. 

The Earl was deeply affected by his brother's 
death; and Amy let the first wild burst of 
anguish weep itself away, before she ventured to 
speak of that faith, which is ^' the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 

She read some chapters of the Book of Job, 
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and repeated several of the most exquisite hymns 
from the " Christiaii Year.'* 

The old maD held out his hand to Amy. He 
tried to speak, but his voice failed him. The 
Earl of Rockalpine was weeping bitterly. 

" Oh, Amy !" at last he said, " I fear my 
poor brother had no one like you to shed the 
light of Faith and Hope on the dark portals of 
the tomb ! My poor brother !" 

The ice once broken, the one momentous ques- 
tion engrossed the Earl's thoughts — he had long 
believed with palsied fear. He now believed 
with inspiring hope 1 

He asked for spiritual advice, and a zealous, 
earnest minister of the Church attended him 
daily. Amy read whatever could prepare, in- 
struct, strengthen, or comfort him, under the 
guidance of the pious clergyman she had sum- 
moned. 

In faith, hope, and charity, and in company 
with Mrs. De Vere, Cedle, and Amy, (Lady Ann 
refusing to join those whom she considered *' the 
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destined children of perdition"), the Earl of 
Rockalpine took the Sacrament, alas ! for the 
first time for many a long year ; not, indeed, 
since he had taken it as an Undergraduate at 
Oxford. But he took it in humble, feryefit 
faith, and surely not in vain ! 

The next morning — calmly, painlessly, and 
perfectly, nay acutely, sensible to the last — ^thc 
Earl of Rockalpine breathed his last. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE TITLE AND ESTATES. 



Mrs. De Vere was deeply and unaffectedly 
distressed at the death of her uncle. 

It was not till the first burst of natural sorrow 
was over, that the triumphant reflection that 
she was herself the next in descent, and at that 
very moment Countess of Rockalpine, turned her 
" drops of tears to sparks of fire." 

Lady Ann was shut up in her room with 
two Divines of her own terrible persuasion. 

Cecile and Amy, to whom the death of the 
Earl brought vividly back that of their poor father, 
were weeping bitterly over the pale and cold 
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remains — too absorbed^ by the august presence 
of death to be alive to those pomps and vanities 
of life which were so busy at their mother's 
heart. 

Mrs. De Vere's triumph was, however, destined 
to be of very short duration. 

Courtney Claverhouse, hearing of the Eari's 
decease, sent a note to beg a few minutes' con- 
ference with her. In a few minutes he was in 
the drawing-room ; Mrs. De Vere, rather more 
stately than usual, and, perhaps, a little patronis- 
ing, descended to the darkened room. 

After a few common-places, of regret, self- 
congratulation that she had been present, and 
generalities on the universal doom, she said, — 

" Of course, as poor Caspar Lorraine died a 
fortnight ago, and has left no heir, you know to 
whom the title and estates descend ?" 

" Ah, my friend ; my almost mother," said 
Coiutney, " are you prepared for a painful sur- 
prise ?" 

*'A what. Sir? As the title descends to 
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heirs general, and I am the only survivor, what 
can prevent me from being the Countess of 
Rockalpine in my own right ?" 

'' Simply, that your grandfather had no right 
— his sons no right ; for I am in a state to prove 
that my father, who was General Claverhouse, was 
the legitimate son of that Honourable Claver- 
house Lorraine, on whose death in battle (as it 
was supposed without legitimate issue) the 
title reverted to the unde you now deplore." 

Mrs. De Vere turned very pale, and seemed 
for a moment, as she closed her eyes with a 
shudder and a groan, about to faint ; but the 
next instant she rose, and said, — 

" Forgive me, Mr. Courtney Claverhouse, but 
this is so new to me, so sudden, and so much 
like romance, that imtil oxur respective solicitors 
have communicated on the subject, I cannot 
believe what seems to me so perfectly impos- 
sible." 

*' Our respective solicitors ! Oh, dear, dearest 
Mrs. De Vere; do you forget that you are 
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speaking to the affianced of your own sweet 
Cecile ? Here/' and he opened a pocket-book, 
'* here are the attested copies of all the rasters 
and documents connected with this strange 
mystery. Look over them at your leisure ; you 
will see that I might have daimed during the 
life of the late Earl, but I thought the shodc 
might kill one who had been very kind to me and 
to my father, and I forbwe. Now, even you, 
for whose natural disappointment I could almost 
weep — even you must see, that I owe it to the 
memory of that injured saint, my father's 
mother — that I owe it to the memory of that 
father and to myself — to prove that my 
grandmother was a wedded wife, a chaste 
matron — my brave fether no bastard — myself 
no bastard's son — that no bar sinister will be 
quartered by me with the arms of Lorraine 
and De Vere, and that the lover, whom Cecile 
accepted when only poor Courtney Claverhouse, 
can, as Courtney, Earl of Rockalpine, place a 
coronet on her lovely brow, and place her among 
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the proudest matronage in the world — the 
Peeresses of England ! . . . I need not add, oh, 
kindest, best, and sweetest Mother Elect, in Law, 
and in Love, that whatever Cecile and her Court- 
ney can do to make life bright and happy, and 
to secure competence and ease to you and dear- 
est Amy, will be gladly, proudly done ! Not 
for myself, but for the wronged memory of my 
Father's Mother — ^his fair fame, and the honour of 
your Cecile's Husband, I must claim and establish 
my rights. Were I only concerned, rather than 
^ee that tear, and hear that sigh, I would 
yield title and estates to you, sweet lady ! too 
richly blest as simple Mr. Courtney Claverhouse 
if wedded to the Lady Cecile ! You smile ; 
ah ! if it had not been for me, she would be 
Lady Cecile ! but through me she will be the 
Countess of Rockalpine ! . . . Can you forgive 
the pang I am causing you, and bear to see the 
coronet you had so justly expected, transferred 
to her? — can you bless your Son, Courtney, 
Earl of Rockalpine ?". 

VOL. in. s 
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Mrs. De Vere had glanced at the certificates, 
and at documents that seemed not to admit of 
a doubt. It was a great shock — a cruel disap- 
pointment — but yet the coveted coronet would 
at any rate be placed on Cecile's brow. It 
would be ungracious^ as well as useless to 
attempt to dispute a right. IJer lawyer should 
make sure it was one, and in the meantime Mrs. 
De Vere raised and embraced her son-in-law elect. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE JEALOUS WIFE. 



Mr. Ormsby, appointed by Mrs. De Vere to 
enquire into the validity of Courtney Claver- 
house's claim, wrote to the Vicar • of Penshurst 
for the certificate, and received a copy of that 
subtle forgery. 

He had no cause for suspicion, ai^d though a 
lawyer, he was not prone to suspect others, for 
he was singularly frank and straightforward 
himself. In his experience he had frequently 
verified the old saying, that truth is "stranger, 
stranger far than fiction, or, as the French more 

s 2 
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neatly express it, " Le max rCest pas toujours 
le vraisemblahle.'' 

It was a very romantic story, but the wildest 
romance cannot equal some of the recorded 
events of history, and he did not for one moment 
doubt the reality of Courtney's claim, or give 
Mrs. De Vere the slightest encoiu^ement to 
dispute it. Of course, it made an immense dif- 
ference in her estimate of Courtney Claverhouse, 
or rather, as he now styled himself, and as she 
began to delight in addressing him, Courtney, 
Earl of Rockalpine. 

To Cecile it made none ! The greater the 
worldly advantages of the mateh, the more did 
she shrink, lest Dudley should fancy that a fore- 
knowledge of Courtney's approaching aggrandise- 
ment had influenced her conduct. Her mother's 
exultation at the dazzling prospects of her 
daughter, depressed Cecile's sore and sinking 
heart. She would not curtail by one month, 

« 

week, or day, the year of mourning she had 
resolved to enforce. 
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And Amy, who did not, and could not feel 
any confidence in Courtney, though she scarcely 
knew why she disliked and distrusted him — 
Amy gently, but firmly, upheld her sister's 
resolve. 

The De Veres decided, after the remains of 
the Earl had been conveyed under Courtney's 
care to the family vault in Berkshire, to return 
to Coiut De Vere. 

Coiutney had many steps to take, relative to 
the establishing his new dignity, and assuming 
his rights and privileges as a Peer of the 
realm. 

And so they parted — Mrs. De Verc re- 
minding him that he would be always welcome 
at Court De Vere; and Cecile receiving, with 
an inward shudder and outward calm, upon a 
cheek robbed of its once celestial rose, the 
parting kiss of her aflianced lover. 

The last day of their eventful visit to Paris — 
they had been there four months, and it was 
the end of August — Mrs. Claverhouse having 
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asked them, as a great favour, to dine with her, 
at the ** Hotel des Princes/' they saw, exactly 
opposite to them — peeping, smiling, and bowing 
from behind a pyramid of artificial flowers— 
the joyous face of the merry Major: on one 
side, his pretty bride — Mrs. Longbow Miles, 
nee Clare — ^and, on the other, her bosom friend. 
Miss Carlotta Despreaiix, who, hoping to better 
herself, and perhaps " settle, like Laura Clare," 
had very unwisely risked losing a very good 
situation, to accept Mrs. Longbow Miles's offer 
of a trip to Paris. 

The Major's chinchilla head was brighter 
than usual in the steel-like glitter of its crisp- 
clusters ; his eyes were bluer, his nose redder, 
his teeth whiter, than ever. His wife might 
have been very happy, for he was very indul- 
gent, very good-tempered, cheerful, and liberal ; 
but he was, alas! a great flirt, and Laura 
Longbow Miles, nee Clare, was of a very jealous 
temper : She spent her time, not in watching 
the " Purple tints of Paris," but those of the 
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Major's nose — not in sight-seeing, but in seeing 
after her Longbow. 

Now, the Major could not look at a lady 
without ogling her — he could not speak to her 
without a compliment-^nor touch her hand 
without squeezing it. 

He was, by inclination and habit, a gay 
Lothario; there was no great harm in the 
Major. If he had not very high or strong 
principles about women, we must remember 
how very lax in his youth had be^i the opi- 
nions and conduct of military men — how much 
Bacchus was worshipped — and how seldom the 
true Eros condescends to unveil himself to a 
follower of the " ivy-crowned" and reeling god. 

But the Major had good impulses, warm 
affections, and amiable qualities ; and, since his 
marriage with one of the few women he had 
really loved, he had never seriously tried to 
please any other. 

But the habits of a life, the manners of nK)re 
'^ lustres" than it is kind to reckon during the 
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honeymoon, could not be changed all at once. 
To the jealous wife, the Major seemed to flirt — 
and, worst of all, with Cariotta ! 

Carlotta Despreaux was a very taQ, hand- 
some, dark girl, with large, black eyes, a lithe 
figure, and an olive comjdexion — ^brilliant, by 
candlelight, and always admired by gentlemen. 

She bad no wish to flirt with the Major; 
she was bent on making at least as good a 
match as Laura Clare had made. 

She was very civil to the Major ; for to him 
she owed this chance of escaping from the 
dreary toil of her governess-existence. 

And, at first, Mrs. Longbow Miles had in- 
sisted on her own '' Araminta V taking Long- 
bow — her Longbow, their Longbow — into the 
close confidence and fervent firiendship that 
bound the two young governesses. 

But a glance of admiration she liad inter- 
cepted, one evening that Carlotta Despreaux 
was looking very brilliant — an unguarded ex- 
pression of enthusiasm about her voice — a little 
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present of ctoral ornaments, handsomer to the 
wife's eye than some more expensive in gold 
one Longbow had bought for herself — all these 

'* Trifles, light as air. 
Were to the jealoas confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.'* 

A coldness, a reserve, and a stiffness, nay, 
a ceremoniousness, stole into the intercourse of 
the bosom friends ! 

Then came hints, inuendoes, headaches, tears, 
and cold, abrupt answers to Longbow, on the 
part of the bride — and anxious looks, pale 
cheeks, frequent sighs, and great discomfort on 
Carlotta's side; and, for the whole trio, dis- 
union, estrangement, and distrust. 

Miss Carlotta Despreaux, who was a lady, 
and had a lady's horror of outstaying her wel- 
come, or being "e?e trop^* anywhere, was 
divided between the feeling that she ought to 
go — as Mrs. Longbow Miles no longer seemed 
to love her — and the passionate wish to stay, 
till she had made a conquest of some one who 
could offer her a home. 
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She had not given up her situation at '^ The 
Gloomery" — an old country-house in Durham, 
belonging to Lady Martinet, who was a widow, 
with a large family, and who devoted herself 
to the discipline and education of her children, 
assisted by Miss Despreaux. 

It was merely a holiday of a few weeks she 
had requested — meaning it to be a perpetual 
one, if she could, with dear Laura's help, get 
as good a husband as the Major. 

At " The Gloomery," she had not a chance ; 
no gentlemen ever approached the place, except 
a married clergyman and physician. Even 
dancing, music, and drawing were, owing to 
Lady Martinet's wise and forecasting discretion, 
taught by ladies ! . . • 

It was almost with despair that Miss Carlotta 
Despreaux, after a glimpse at delightful Pans, 
thought of returning to " The Gloomery." 

But she was proud and sensitive. Mrs. Long- 
bow was quite changed, and would not tell her 
why ; and Miss Carlotta decided she must depart. 
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One morning, after a sleepless night, she was 
down earlier th^n was usual with herself or the 
bride. She found herself tete-cL-tete with the 
Major, who was always (as most military men 
are) an early riser. 

After a few common-places, Miss Carlotta 
Despreaux foolishly complained to the Major, of 
the altered tone and manner of her fiiend ; and, 
with many vain attempts to repress her tears, 
announced, with a sudden burst of hysterical 
emotion, her determination at once to return 
to " The Gloomery !" 

The Major had really a kind heart, and could 
never bear to see a woman weep — impulse and 
habit alike compelled him to approach Carlotta. 
He took her hand, patted her kindly on the 
head, called her a dear girl, and was just saying, 
" I can't consent to your leaving us, even if Laura 
can," when Laura herself, who, we grieve to say, 
had been watching them from the half-open 
door, burst in, livid with jealous rage, her eyes 
on fire, and speechless with intense emotion. 
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The Major and Miss Despreaux, although 
perfectly innocent, started and changed colour as 
if they had really been guilty of some treason 
against her sovereignty in her Longbow's heart. 
At length her pent-up jealousy found words. 

What she said she scarcely knew — jealousy is 
a very venomous feeling, and not over-choice 
in the language it uses. 

The olive cheek of Carlotta grew crimson, 
and the scarlet nose of the Major pale, as the 
jealous bride poured out her arrears of doubt, 
suspicion, wrath, and defiance. And was this 
tigress the lamb Major Longbow Miles had 
married for We ? 

Miss Despreaux rushed to her own room to 
pack up — to write a note to the bride to 
announce her departure that night, by the mail 
train. The Major did not feel half so angry 
as he ought to have done ; but men always for- 
give too readily the follies and sins caused by that 
jealousy which they so erroneously consider a 
proof of such deep love ! 
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Feeling he ought to resent this unjust and 
violent attack, and feeling too that one kind word 
would ensure the culprit's pardon, he, like many 
a wiser man, compromised matters by beating a 
retreat. 

The bride could not descend from the haughty 
altitude of her imaginary wrongs to stop him ; 
but she felt very ^wretched, when, rushing to the 
window, she saw him cross the court-yard, and 
leave the hotel. Just at this moment her maid 
brought her a note from Carlotta. 

It ran thus : — 

" FareweD, friend of the long ago ! . . . The 
same roof can no longer shelter Carlotta Des- 
preaux and Laura Longbow Miles 1 ... I shall 
leave Paris to-night by the mail train, and I shall 
retiun to the Gloomery and Lady Martinet; 
Would I had never left them ! would I had 
never lived to be suspected, nay accused, by my 
friend of a design on the heart of her Longbow, 
and the peace of her wedded life ! 
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" Laura ! I am innocent. Your Longbow is 
innocent ! no thought of the treachery you have 
taxed us with, has ever crossed our loyal minds ; 
loyal to you, Queen of his heart and mine ! Queen 
of Beauty and Love. Who, oh Laura, would look 
at poor Carlotta Despreaux, in the presence of 
the loveliness of Laura Longbow Miles ! I do not 
believe yoiur Longbow, (kind as he has been to me 
for your sake — for did you not, capricous girl ! 
thrust me, on my arrival, into his noble arms and 
tell him he was to consider me a sister^ — I do not, 
I say, believe your Longbow knows whether your 
Carlotta is tall or short, dark or fair, plump or 
thin. He has never distinguished me at all but 
as your friend ; and your praises have been his 
constant theme whenever you have not been 

by! . . . 

" I go ! I return to a round of dreary, weary 
toil ; but ere I go, let me warn you of the insi- 
dious nature of the viper Jealousy, — conquer it, 
or it will conquer you, and poison all the happi- 
ness you would eke derive from the devotion of 
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your Longbow — ^Adieu ! adieu ! * It must be for 
years, and it may be for ever/ 

" Be happy, and forget 

" Carlotta Despreaux." 



The result of this letter was, of course, a pas- 
sionate reconciliation. Laura would not part 
with Carlotta, and so, after a harrowing scene, 
they both dressed themselves in their^ best and 
went out in search of the Major. 

They found him at length flkiing with a 
pretty little glover, in the Palais Royal; and 
they all adjourned to breakfast at Les troisFreres. 
They then decided to dine at the '* Hotel des 
Princes," and it was at that very dinner the De 
Veres beheld them. Peace was quite restored, 
and Distrust banished, as far as Carlotta was con- 
cerned ; but Jealousy is the true hydra of the 
heart. 

Even the Major's smiling bows, glances and 
small talk to the De Veres were torture to his 
bride ! On the whole, she was, perhaps, happier as 
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the Coxe's governess ; for at New Hall the active 
duties of life kept the coast dear of jealousy ; 
she had no time to nurse and warm the viper of 
the bosom. With everything to make her 
happy, Mrs. Longbow Miles made herself 
miserable. 

What then ? — poetical justice demands some 
pimishment for one, who in her indulgence of 
passion, forgot that strict duty and nice propriety 
which all women, and governesses especially, 
should rigidly conform to. 

But for a chance, an impulse of honour on the 
Major's part, what would Miss Clare have been, 
after the discovery of the rendezvous she had 
granted to her lover ? . . It is quite true that 

governesses are generally ill-treated, over-worked, 
slighted, miserably remunerated, and cruelly hum- 
bled ; the majority are much to be admired, pitied 
and respected. We exact from the governess (in 
her teens, perhaps) the steadiness, order, regularity, 
wisdom and reserve which are rarely to be foimd 
at any age. We expect her (if pretty) to be so 
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without coquetry ; if accomplished, to delight to 
oblige, but not to display ; if delicate, to act as if 
she were in rude health ; and if high born and 
well-bred, (which of course we prefer,) to be 
content with a questionable position, something 
betweena poor relative and a menial. We expect 
her to be a lady, but not to require to be treated 
as one. 

She is not to be invested with the dignity of 
one class, nor the jolly, irresponsible insouciance 
of the other. 

She is often tasked as much, and paid as little 
as possible. We shift off upon her, all but the 
pleasures of maternity, and trust a young inex- 
perienced girl with our greatest and holiest trea- 
sures. There is another side to the picture. 
Not a popular one, certainly, for the martyr 
governess is become the favourite heroine of the 
modern noveL 

Dickens has depicted her in Ruth Pinch, 
Kate Nickleby, and other victims ; and Char- 
lotte Bronte, with even greater power, has im- 

VOL. in. T 
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movtalised h^ in Jane Eyre and YiUette, wh3e 
countless imitators have reproduced in water 
coknrs» ot voSSk and water, feeble copies of these 
great masters. 

Still, there is another side to the picture — 
there is even the tyrant governess, whom every 
one dreads and bows to ; there is the coquettish 
governess, who tries to captivate and subdue 
aU husbands, brothers, sons, &c., &c. ; and 
there is the scheming governess, whose great 
object iS| in spite of the disadvantages of h^ 
position, to get hersdf married, and who neglects 
her solemn duties, and high office, to advance 
her own interest and carry out her ovtr 
schemes. 

Governesses are not all yoimg, guileless, well 
bom, beautiful, and oppressed. To some it is a 
great rise in life to be governesses, and even 
some, who are by birth ladies, do not act as 
such in their " situations." 

Of those who had no right to the lively sym- 
pathy now so constantly aroused for this class, 
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and often so justly, Miss Clare and Miss Des* 
preaux were specimens. 

They were artful, coquettish, young husband 
hunters. Miss Clare gained her point and her 
punishment at the same time, and Miss Car- 
lotta Despreaux, after countless disappointments, 
returned to the " Gloomery" and Lady Martinet. 



T 2 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



BROTHER JUDAS. 



The De Veres are once more in their dear 
old home. Mr. Mowbray is still officiating for 
Dudley Harcourt, and Eveline Coxe's marriage 
has been put off in consequence of a [great do- 
mestic affliction. This affliction is nothing less 
than the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of Miss Coxe, her elder sister. 

Mabel, who attended the De Veres to Paris, 
and whose own engagement, with a young 
Farmer Giles, is now acknowledged, has, with 
her health and spirits, recovered a little of her 
old taste for gossip. From her the De Veres 
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learnt, that after Major Longbow Miles had left 
New Hally the accepted lover and aflSonoed hus* 
band of Miss Clare, Miss Coxe fell into a ^^ low" 
way, and roamed about a good deal by herself. 

She then took to attending some dissenting 
lectures given by preachers of different persua- 
sions at Frost's Family Hotel. 

Sir Thomas was in town on business, or so 
staimch a Protestant would have forbidden such 
backsliding, but Lady Coxe was glad to find her 
daughter taking an interest in anything, aftier 
her sudden and bitter disappointment, and every 
one else was glad to get rid of her every evening. 

Now among these preachers was one, a very 
handsome man, about thirty, gifted with a rude, 
wild eloquence, an indomitable will, and a cruel, 
subtle, ambitious, remorseless spirit. He did 
not dare openly to profess his tenets and his 
object. 

He was a Mormon Elder — prowling about 
for rich wives to accompany himself and his dia- 
bolical fraternity to that paradise of profligate 
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tyrants, that "Promised Land " of sensual avarice, 
that purgatory of deluded; hard-tasked, beaten, 
outraged women, " Utah," by^the shores of that 
Salt Lake — salt as the tears of those heart- 
broken, betrayed bondswomen, misnamed wives. 
Brother Judas's sly black eyes soon, lighted upon 
and fascinated the susceptible heart of the for- 
saken Georgiana. How often a heart is caught 
on the rebound 1 

Brother Judas gathered from the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, the history of Miss Coxe — the 
Major's desertion — her despondency — ^her de- 
spair, and her handsome fortune, quite at her 
own disposal. 

He adroitly addressed his impassioned elo- 
quence and dark glances to his entranced listener. 
He painted Love! the false light Love of the 
worldly, and she shuddered ; the true, faithful, 
passionate devotion of the true of heart, and she 
glowed and wept. He drew a vivid picture of 
Isaac's love for Rebecca, Jacob's for Rachel, 
and the next day the post brought him a letter 
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from Miss Coxe, asking his spiritual advice, and 
requesting an interview. 

The Mormon Elder granted the interview : 
and how it came to pass we know not, but a 
week from that day Miss Georgiana Coxe was 
missing, and ere long it came to light, that she 
had carried off every article of value belonging 
to her, and had realised and carried off all her 
property to the amount of ten thousand pounds. 

She was not amiable, but her own family had 
a sort of affection for her ; and the terrible fate 
that awaited her as a wife of a Mormonite Elder^ 
naturally filled the hearts of her friends with 
horror, and their heads with plans for her rescue. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe started for Lon- 
don in search of their daughter, and, of course, 
in the confusion and distress caused by the 
elopement of one daughter with a Brother Judas, 
the wedding of the other was necessarily post* 
poned. 

To all but her near relations Miss Coxe's 
temper and manners had made her so odious, 
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that her elopement with a Mormon Elder was a 
subject of mirth and ridicule, rather than of giief 
or sympathy. 

Jemima Stubbs, whom she had treated with 
ineffable scorn, and who was now, as her vulgar 
self and relatives proclaimed, Mrs. Dr. Bolus — 
in the exclusive possession of her bald, middle- 
aged, and, so far, devoted Bolus— delighted to 
picture to her husband, herself, and her dique, 
the haughty, jealous, exacting Georgiana, as one 
of a community of hard-worked, severely tasked, 
cruelly lashed wives. 

" Thank Heaven ! my Bolus is no Mormon," 
she would say ; ** one wife is enough for him.'' 

^' One too many !" thought poor Bolus ; but 
Jemima's fortune was rightly settled on herself, 
and he only said — " He who possesses one Ko-hi- 
noor will not trouble himself about any meaner 
gems. Quality, not quantity, is my motto in 
wedlock;" and Jemima was so pleased, she 
gave him a five-pound note to spend in buying 
her some proof of his affection. 
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He bought her an ormolu bracelet, which she 
thought was gold — it cost thirty shiUings; so 
that Dr. Bolus had three pound ten for himself. 
As for Smiley Stubbs, he refused to be com- 
fortedy neglected business, let his hair grow long, 
smoked incessantly, and roamed about alone at 
night. Mrs. Dr. Bolus quizzed him unmerci- 
fully — Mrs. Stubbs despised his want of spirit — 
every one ridiculed him behind his back ; but 
old Stubbs and little Brisk pitied him sincerely, 
and the latter did his little all to comfort him — 
often repaid with blows, which Brisk, determined 
to return good for evil, never resented, but met 
with kind words and kinder deeds. 

Mabel about this time was married to young 
Giles. The bride and bridegroom had been 
long attached, and there seemed every chance of 
their being very happy. 

A little experience of Liondon life had recon- 
ciled Mabel to the country ; and the frivolous, 
selfish men she had met with, had taught her, 
by comparison, the value of Giles. 
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Mabel was become more of a thinker, less 
of a talker. Mr. Mowbray — who was still 
officiating in Dudley Harcourt*s place, and 
who often visited Mabel's father, who was in 
failing health — had gained a great influence 
over Mabel, in those invaluable cottage visits 
which bring the poor so near to their 
pastor ! 

He knew she was on the eve of marriage ; 
and as he conferred with her seriously and often, 
on the new duties she was about to entail upon 
herself, and reminded her that as soon as pos- 
sible she should come with her husband to the 
Lord's Table, leaving no sin she had ever com- 
mitted unconfessed and unrepented of, Mabel 
began to remember, with contrition, the some- 
what double part she had played during the 
quarrel of Cecile De Vere and Dudley Harcourt ; 
and, above all, a circumstance of much import- 
ance, connected with that letter of penitential 
and remorseful anguish, which Cecile had en- 
trusted to Mabel to convey to Dudley Harcourt, 
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after he had seen her with Courtney Ckver- 
house during the storm. 

What Mabel, with many tears, confessed to 
Mr. Mowbray was, that, at Mr. Courtney's 
request, she had trusted Miss Cecile's letter to 
him, as he said he was going to the Vica- 
rage, . • . and that she had, by the merest 
accident, discovered that that letter had never 
been delivered at all ! 

It seemed that amongst other things which 
Courtney had left at the cottage of Mabel's 
father, where he lodged, was the Parisian green 
velveteen shooting-jacket, in which he had first 
appeared at Court De Yere ; and one day, since 
her return from Paris, Mabel — putting to rights, 
before leaving her father's for her husband's 
house — had found this shooting-jacket hanging 
in a dark closet, and the letter in the breast 
pocket. 

The most artful people are often the most 
careless ! The seal was broken — the letter had 
been crumpled, as in anger ; but there it was ! 
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Mr. Mowbray was fiu* too honourable to read 
one word of it ; and even he was puzzled how 
to act. He knew Miss De Vere was engaged 
to another, and that it was, therefore, better for 
all parties that the past shotild be undisturbed ; 
but he had a very high opinion of Amy, and he 
resolved to make her acquainted with the whole 
matter, and leave it to her to decide what should 
be done with regard to enlightening Cecile on 
the subject. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



EVELINE S WEDDING. 



It was a great comfort to Amy to find that 
Dudley Harcourt had not acted in the cruel, 
heartless, contemptuous manner she had attri- 
buted to him, when Cecile told her of her letter 
and its result ; but even Amy could not decide 
what to do. 

Cecile was solemnly affianced — her wedding- 
day was fixed ; for it wanted but a few weeks 
of the time appointed for the celebration of her 
nuptials, namely, thirteen months after her 
Father's death. 

The marriage was so brilliant, so advanta- 
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geous a one — Mrs. De Vere was so proud, so 
delighted — and Courtney, Lord Rockalpine, 
bore his blushing honours so meekly — it would 
be a great pity to unsettle poor Cecile's heart, 
by letting her know that, in one respect, she 
had wronged her first lover! Amy thought, 
as Eveline was engaged to him, and that so soon 
after Cedle had been resigned, he could not 
have loved her sister as Cecile deserved to be 
loved ; and, perhaps, as she had seemed, of late, 
more resigned and less bewildered, it would be 
best to let " byegones be byegones," at least for 
a time. 

But Mr. Mowbray — who was, in all things, 
for truth at any price — reserved to himself the 
right of informing Dudley of the suppression of 
a letter of Cecile*s, evidently — fi'om the confes* 
sion of Mabel, who had read it — full of that 
penitence and devotion which must have re* 
newed their engagement, had he been aware of 
her feelings. 



i 
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The time so eagerly anticipated by Courtney, 
so dreaded by Cecile drew near ; at length — 



** The Spring was come again, the joyous Spring. 



>» 



But Cecile would not hear of the marriage 
taking place at Court De Vere. In Dudley's 
own church she could not kneel as the bride of 
another ; she cotild not pass, in bridal attire, up 
that aisle on which the Vicarage gables and 
trees threw a soft shadow ; the bells that tolled 
her father's knell shotild not ring out her mar« 
riage peal. It was true, Dudley was still 
absent — Mr, Mowbray, or a stranger, must 
have officiated; but Cecile would not, could 
not, be married to Courtney, Lord Rockalpine, 
in Dudley Harcourt's church. 

It was agreed, then, that they should all repair 
to town. Mrs. Claverhouse came over from 
Paris on purpose — herself a bride^elect — affi- 
anced to the Count Jules De Jolieton, who pre- 
ferred "the fruit that would fall without shaking," 
to grapes which, like the fox in the fable, he 
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proDOuneed to be " sour ;** the ripened rose 
ready to be gathered, to the coy bud beyond his 
reach, and fenced round with thorns. 

However, Courtney was rather ashamed of his 
mother's engagement to a French dandy twenty 
years her junior, and he begged her to ke^ the 
matter as quiet as possible, until his marriage 
had been celebrated ; when, he added, he was per- 
fectly willing to give his consent, and dance at 
her wedding with his own fair bride. Mrs. 
Courtney and the Earl established themselves in 
St. James's Street, and Mrs. De Vere took by 
the week a furnished house in Hanover Square. 
It was some few days before her own wedding 
was to be solemnised, that Cecile and Amy were 
sitting at breakfast ; Mrs. De Vere was taking 
her tea and toast in her own room, and the girls 
were alone. 

Cecile was reading the marriages — she always 
did so— with a pale cheek and beating heart, 
when suddenly a cry burst from her lips. She 
started up, and exclaimed, " Amy ! oh, Amy ! 
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Look here ! look here ! how we have wronged 
him. Oh, Dudley ! dear, dear Dudley !'*,.. 

Amy rushed to Cecile's side, and read, " On 
the second instant, at the parish church, Court 
De Vere, by the Rev. Dudley Harcourt, Vicar, 
the Eev. Henry Mowbray, Curate of Court De 
Vere, to Eveline, second daughter of Sir Thomas 
Coxe, of New Hall, in the same parish." 

" I see it all ! — ^yes, all, now !" wildly whis- 
pered poor Cecile. " Now, that it is too late. 
Oh ! how could I, who knew Dudley so well, 
have wronged Him thus ? Oh, Amy, he is free, 
and might still forgive, and I am another's !" . . 

As she spoke, her head sank heavily on Amy's 
breast, and Amy gently placed her on the sofa. 

For some time she seemed quite unconscious^ 
and lay with closed eyes, pale and cold. But 
presently a deep sigh burst from her heart, hot 
tears gushed from her eyes ; she rose, kissed 
Amy, accepted her arm to the door of her own 
room, kissed her again, and entering, she knelt 
down in humble, fervent prayer, long, absorbing, 
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miwearied ! Such a prayer, winged by Faith, is 
always heard on high ! Comfort came down 
into her distracted bosom, and though she was 
too ill to leave her room, when Amy came to 
know what were her plans, she found her lying 
tranquilly on her bed, and to her great joy saw 
downy sleep descend upon the tear-gemmed 
lashes. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE DISCOVERY. 



Yes, it was indeed so ! Dudley Harcourt had 
never dreamt of replacing Cecile De Vere in his 
true, yet desolate heart, by any other second 
love ! 

His friend, Henry Mowbray, had, soon after 
his arrival at Coiu't De Vere, noticed the sweet 
Madonna-face, the gentle modesty, and earnest 

piety of Eveline Coxe, and she, fancy free, and 
heart-whole till then, had been won by the zeal, 
the eloquence, and the somewhat stern virtues 
of Henry Mowbray. 

The intimacy of Dudley Harcourt with the 

u 2 
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Coxe family, an intimacy which he cultivated for 
their sake and that of the poor, far more than 
for his own, to whom they were (Eveline and 
Ferdinand excepted) very distasteful ; had thrown 
his friend and curate, Henry Mowbray, very fre- 
quently into the sweet company of Eveline C!oxe. 

Eveliae appeared to great advantage by the 
side of her imperious, yet vain and coquettish 
sister, Georgiana. As Mabel said, Eveline " was 
cut out to be the quiet wife of a country cler- 
gyman." 

She had no higher ambition, no dearer wish — 
Eveline realised Henry Mowbray's beau ideal of 
a wife, and ever since his ordination he had 
wished, longed for, a help-mate. He proposed, 
and though neither Sir Thomas nor Lady Coxe 
liked the match, yet they were so afraid Eveline's 
meek spirit might make her fall in love with 
some one beneath her, and Georgiaqa contrasted 
so unfavourably with a sister sixteen years her 
junior, and was so eager to get her quietly set- 
tled, that the engagement was sanctioned by 
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Eveline's parents, on condition that it was kept 
secret. Dudley, whose health required change, 
proposed to give his duty and Vicarage up to the 
young Curate as soon as the house could be 
altered, enlarged, and suitably fitted up. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe, who did not 
cordially approve either of Henry Mowbray or 
the connexion, stipulated that the engagement 
should be kept secret. 

Georgiana Coxe, who bitterly hated Cecile De 
Vere, availed herself of this arrangement to cir- 
culate, through her ally, Martha, the school* 
room maid, a report that Eveline was engaged 
to Dudley Harcourt ; and all things, the frequency 
of his presence at the Hall, the alterations and 
improvements going on at the Vicarage, even 
his housekeeper's purchases at Flash and Flimsy's 
(made for Mr. Mowbray), all united to confirm 
the report, so satisfactory to Georgiana's malice, 
and so destructive to Cecile's peace, and to any 
hope of a reconciliation. 

As for Dudley Harcourt himself, this gossip 
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had not reached him ; even when well and happy, 
there was a reserve, a dignity, a spirituality about 
him, which awed those whom his great kind- 
ness might otherwise have emboldened. He 
used, certainly, during his engagement to Cecils, 
and his sweet intimacy at Court De Yere, to 
hear from her and Amy many little bits of village 
news in which they compeDed him to take an 
interest. But since those halcyon days he 
seldom heard of any on dits about any one, least 
of all about himself, or one still too deeply, dan- 
gerously dear. 

The suppression of Cecile's letter, and the false 
report so greedily believed, and so eagerly cir- 
culated, of Dudley's transfer of his affection to 
Eveline Coxe, and their approaching union, did 
the rest) and from that trifling " Lover's Quar- 
rel," and the " whispering tongues that poison 
truth," two hearts seemed in a feir way to be 
broken — two lives blighted ! 

Even now Amy saw nothing to be done. 
Cecile was pledged — Courtney idolised her ! 
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Mrs. De Vere's hopes were all bound up in this 
marriage: Dudley Harcourl had not loved an« 
other, it was true, but he had made no advances 
towards a reconciliation. Cecile must drive his 
image from her mind. Every tie of honour, 
every feeling of pity, bound her to Courtney. 

Amy sighed, " Too late ! too late !" and 
suppressed the mention of the letter which was 
quivering on her lips. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE VICTIM AT THE ALTAR. 

Again, in Cecile's long and lustrous tresses 
of rich brown, the orange wreath is twined ; 
again the bridal veil is thrown over her pale face 
and queenly form ; again, the white lace and 
brilliant moir^ antique flow around her; and 
again Courtney offers the bridal bouquet. The 
scene is not very unlike that which took place, 
little more than a year before, in that same room. 

It is much the same season — still Spring — a 
bright, brassy sun, so cheering to the happy, so 
oppressive to the wretched, is reflected and re- 
fracted from the jewels that adorn the bride, and 
the few guests admitted to these private nuptials. 
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Mrs. De Vere looked very lovely, dignified, 
and elegant, in a rich brocade of silver grey ; 
her still very fair face was flushed with pride 
and delight, and she gazed with almost maternal 
affection on the handsome Courtney, dressed to 
perfection, and dignified by a title so dear to 
her heart and ear. Mrs. Claverhouse is gor- 
geous in ruby velvet. Amy sylph-like in azure 
and white. 

Major Longbow Miles has got invited with 
his wife ; but he is not quite the joyous flirt he 
was. His nose is of a deeper red; for the 
bottle, once merely resorted to, to enliven, is 
now, alas I his only consolation. He has a 
frightened, watchful, hunted, hen-pecked look. 

Mrs. Longbow Miles has lost much of her 
beauty ; but, as she is expecting an addition to 
her family, that is not to be wondered at. 

There is something sharp in her features, 
jealous in her eye, and shrill in the way in which 
she recalls the Major, when disposed to forget 
his bonds, by the one word — " Longbow 1" 
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Lord De L'Orme, and his mother, the 
Dowager Countess, being in town, and having 
called on Mrs. De Vere, are of the wedding 
party. 

Mr. Ormsby, who was also spending a few 
days with an old legal friend, and in whom 
Mrs. De Vere felt and placed a confidence, 
deserved by his great kindness just after her 
husband's death, was also among the guests. 
And so are Sir Gripe and Lady Grudge, not 
improved by the flight of a year • ... for every 
year deepens the lines of Sir Gripe's face, and 
every year Lady Grudge fattens more and more 
out of the beau ideal of a " beauty," and into 
that of a '^ cook.'' It must be remembered she 
had been both« 

Dr. Finnikin also was again invited; for 
Mrs. Claverhouse was more than ever wedded to 
homoeopathy, and had made the Coimt become 
(or pretend to become) a homoeopathist ; at any 
rate he had a very expensive medicine-chest, 
elaborately fitted up with tiny bottles of all the 
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deadliest poisons, and a corps de reserve of 
every species of minute globule; and he had 
to take many of these miniature pills from the 
fair, fat hand of his affianced " Marguerite," 
with an inward " sacre,^* and an outward smile. 

No Smiley Stubbs arrived this time to dash 
the cup from the smiling lip of Courtney, Earl 
of Rockalpine. 

Everything went on and off smoothly and in 
order. 

A superb d^eilner, furnished by Gunter, 
awaited the return of the party from St. George's, 
Hanover Square. 

Gaily and in due order the light, bright car- 
riages conveyed the bridal party to the church: 
a crowd soon assembled to see the "dashing 
wedding." 

The bridegroom, looking so proud, elate, and 
happy, was much more admired by that eager, 
demonstrative crowd outside the church, than 
was the cold, pale, statue-like bride. 

The Church was filled with visitors ; for other 
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giT wqklk^s wtn to take place that morning. 
A ckj widoir, of fifty-five, wis to be united to 
a dashii^ fnn^ ^ hoDoarahle !" or rather dis- 
hooounfak, so "'fasf that he had outran the 
oooslabk; and a pretty little popidar actress 
was to be wedded to a Baronet, of twdve stone, 
and ten dioosand per annum. 

Cedle's eves were cast down. She never 
raised them once, as medianically she moved 
towards the altar. 

But fer ttiis, she would have seen what would 
probaUy have made her almost as cold and 
inanimate as the statue she appeared. 

By one of those singular ooincidenoes, which 
occur more than once in every human being's 
life — although in novels they are denounced as 
romantic improbabilities — ^Dudley Haroourt vms 
the officiating minister, to whom was deputed 
the task of uniting Cecile De Vere and Courtney, 
Earl of Rockalpioe. 

He was staying for a few days with the 
rector of St. George's (an old college friend). 
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who, being suddenly summoned to a sister's 
death-bed, had, at the last moment, asked 
Dudley to take his occasional duty during his 
absence. 

Dudley had not inquired what couples were 
to be bound by 

•* The knot tliere's no untying." 

He had hastily finished his breakfast, and 
repaired to the church. 

And it was not till Cecile De Vere and 
Courtney, Lord Rockalpine, knelt before him, 
that he recognised, in the woman he was to 
imite to another, the Cecile he had loved so 
passionately — his once affianced, idolised Cecile 
— who was still, in his inmost heart, dear to 
him as ever. 

No sound escaped the lips, which became 
white and cold as marble; no tears gushed 
from his eyes. For one moment, kneeling by 
the altar, he buried his face in his icy, trembling 
hands and snow-white surplice ; and it was in 
fervent prayer for strength that the first agony 
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of his emotion passed away. When he rose, 
the Christian minister triimiphed over the man 
in his bosom ; and in a voice, which was yet 
so hoarse and so altered that Cecile recognised 
nothing of the well-remembered, deep, sweet 
tones of Dudley Harcourt, he began that cere- 
mony, solemn to all, awful to those who do not 
listen with pure and loving hearts to its start- 
ling and rousing appeal. 

At the words, "Dearly Beloved, we are 
gathered together here, in the sight of God, 
and in the face of this congregation, to join 
this man and woman in holy matrimony," 
a light shudder shook Cecile's frame, and 
made the orange blossoms on her brow and 
in her bosom quiver like aspen leaves; but 
she clasped her cold hands firmly together, 
and conquered what felt very like death at her 
heart. Silently and reverently, with bowed 
head and gathering tears, she listened to the 
opening exordiums — Courtney, on her right 
hand, flushed with love and triumph, casting 
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proud and confident glances at the kneeling 
victim by his side; while Dudley, still in a 
hoarse and broken voice, continued — 

" Therefore, if any man can shew any just 
cause why they may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him now speak, or else hereafter 
for ever hold his peace." . . . 

And, lo! Listen! The stillness that sue 
oeeded to this solemn question was broken by 
a woman's scream. 

A fair young girl — her golden hair dishev- 
elled, her blue eyes on fire, her stretched-out 
arms, holding an infant boy of rare beauty — 
darted from behind a pillar, where she had been 
till then concealed, and rushing forward (fol- 
lowed by a woman, in the high Cmichoise cap 
and full costume of Normandy) , exclaimed — 

'' I know full cause and full impediment why 
they cannot be joined together. He is already 
married ! I am his wife ! . . • Look at me, 
Courtney! look at your child! Look at me! 
I am Violet — ^your wife ! You sent me away^ 



i 
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across the wide waters, to another hemisphere I 
you said you would follow me. Oh, Courtney I 
did I deserve this ? I, who so loved, so trusted 
you' 



• • • • 



Of the confusion that ensued no pen can 
convey an idea. Cecile had started to her feet. 
Courtney, tummg towards Violet a face of pale 
and ghastly menace, had also risen. The book 
had dropped from Dudley Harcourt's hands; and 
Mrs. Claverhouse was calling aloud on Beadles, 
Churchwardens, Pew-openers, and Vergers to 
" remove that maniac ;" but before any one had 
summoned nerve to touch her, she had ap- 
proached Cecile, and holding before her several 
letters — open and blotted with tears, recently and 
long since shed — she had directed the attention 
of the pale bride to the woijds "My darling 
Wife," and the signature, " yoiu* adoring Hus- 
band, Courtney Claverhouse." 

At this moment, and urged by Mrs. Claver- 
house, a verger laid his hand on Violet's shoulder 
to induce her to leave the church. Perette, a 
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match for most men, darted at him, and said in 
broken English, lending something of the ridi- 
culous to the sublime interest of this highly- 
wrought scene— 

"He is a bad boy, is dat CSourtney Claver- 
house, but he is her husband and fader to dis 
babe! . • /' 

" Remove these mad women, and the child," 
said Courtney ; '^ and you, sir, proceed with the 
ceremony/' 

" No !" said Cecile, " No ! if not your wife 
this poor girl is your victim. I cannot swear to 
* love, honor, and obey ' a villain !" 

" The parties must all adjourn to the vestry," 
said Dudley Harcourt. " In any case, the cere- 
mony could not be proceeded with, until ample 
investigation has been made into the allegations 
of these women 1" . . . 

Cecile turned round as he spoke — their eyes 
met ; a low moan escaped her lips, an instinct 
of affection made her hold out her arms to her 
first, her only love ; and the next moment she 
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fell back lifeless in those of her Mother and 
Amy ! . . . 

She was borne to [the vestry, where already 
the stalwart Perette, sheltering Violet and heat 
child, was pouring out a torrent of invectives in 
French and broken English on the white and 
trembling Courtney. 

'* If you are his wife, where is you certificate ?" 
said Mrs. Claverhouse. 

" Yes," said a pew-opener, " where*s your 
marriage lines ?" . . . 

Violet, placing her child in Perette's arms, 
threw herself at Courtney's feet, and said, " Oh, 
husband ! father of my child ! can you hear 
them taunt me thus, and not defend me ? Say 
are we not wedded; am I not your wife? -Did 
not you marry me in Paris ? Did we not live 
there together? Ha !" she cried, her eye light- 
ing for the first time on Jules De Jolieton, 
" there is a witness ! he was present, speak ! he 
saw you put this ring on my finger ! he wished 
us joy. He brought the clergyman who united 
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us — Mr. Ringdove — I remember his name now ! 
Speak, Jules De Jolieton, if you are a man, 
speak !" 

Jules De Jolieton glanced at Courtney, what- 
ever he said must, he knew, be fatal to the latter 
with the pure, noble-hearted Cecile. 

" There is one leetle mystery," he said ; " you 
tought you were his wife, and so you were for 
one leetle time." 

" Do you mean," asked Dudley, with withering 
scorn, " that this poor girl was deceived by a 
pretended marriage ? If so, I think the law can 
punish her betrayers." 

" Am .1 not your wife ?" repeated Violet, in 
low tones, and deadly pale. 

" No !" roared Courtney ; " and never will I 
see you more. Cecile, you cannot, now matters 

« 

have gone so far, punish so severely a boyish 
indiscretion." He had seen Cecile slowly open 
her eyes, and the colour return to her cheeks ; 
and in spite of the numbers of curious, anxious 
spectators, who had crowded into the vestry, he 

X 2 
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had thrown himself at her feet, and seized her 
hand. 

At his touch she rose — her eyes flashing ; her 
cheeks flushed. " Away V* she said ; " how 
dare you, in the presence of your victim, poDute 
with your touch the hand of a virtuous woman ? 
Gk) ! lay the coronet you have disgraced at the 
feet of the woman you have betrayed ; earn her 
pardon by your penitence ; do her what poor 
justice, make her what weak reparation, you 
can ; but never address me again ! Come 
Mother ; come Sister ! and let us thank God I 
have escaped so vile and perjured a man ; and so 
terrible a fate." She turned to where Dudley 
Harcourt had stood. He was gone. 

With a proud step Cecile led the way to the 
carriage, followed by her mother and Amy. 
The company then dispersed, and prepared to 
regain their respective conveyances — wondering 
whether, as there had been no wedding, they 
were justified in returning to breakfast in Hanover 
Square. 
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Mrs. De Vere, pale and agitated, beckoned to 
Mr. Ormsby ; desired him, in her name, to dis- 
miss the wedding guests, and then to come to 
her, and consult. 

This he readily did. 

Courtney and Jules De Jolieton had tried to 
escape, but Perette was too quick for them ; and 
in order to avoid being mobbed, they had hastily 
hurried Violet, her child, and Perette into the 
only carriage at the service of Courtney and his 
bridesman — the bran new, coronctted, travelling 
carriage, with its four greys, and postilions in 
white- satin jackets and favours. 

The crowd, believing Violet was the bride, set 
up a loud hurrah ; but hissed directly Courtney 
fiercely pulled down the blinds. They drove oflF. 
The news that something was wrong had got 
about, and a dense crowd had collected. 

At the same moment Mrs. Claverhouse, 
forcing her way into her showy clarence, felt her 
dress pulled by a heavy hand. She turned 
sharply round, supposing some pick-pocket had 
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singled her out as his victim ; and rending her 
skirt from the grasp of a shabbily dressed, 
brutal-looking man, she said, " I'll give you in 
charge, directly I see a policeman !" 

" It's more my place to give you in charge, 
Peg, my girl!" said the man. " Ah ! it's long 
since we met ; and fine feathers make fine birds ; 
but I know your mug for all that ; I can see the 
scars under all that frizgig ; and I'm your lord 
and master. Peg ; and lord and master of all 
your fine gettings and savings !" 

" I don't know you 1" gasped Mrs. Claver- 
house ; " be oflf, or I'll call police !" 

" Yes, I'll be off, but it'll be in your fine jim- 
crack of a carriage. Know me ; I'll soon make 
you know me ; I'm Mark Cohhy and you're 
Margaret Cobb, . my wedded wife. So come 
along, old gal !" he said, seizing her arm, and 
half lifting her into the clarence. " All right !" 
he roared to the footman, who seemed disposed 
to beat him off. 

" What's the meaning of this ?" asked Mr. 
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Ormsby, who, after making Mrs. De Vere's ex- 
cuses to the rest of the company, was about to do 
the same to Mrs. Claverhouse. *^ Fellow ! what 
do you there ? Mrs. Claverhouse, stop ; I see 
a policeman." 

" And if you do," growled Mark Cobb ; 
*^ 'taint no use ; he can't part man and wife. 
Ask her to deny that she's my wife. She may 
have fancied I war dead ; I hope she done so, as 
she took another lord and master ; but I'm alive 
and kicking, and while I lives she can't be 
lawful wife to any but Mark Cobb. Here's our 
marriage lines ;" (and out of a pinchbeck snuff- 
box, he handed Mr. Ormsby a greased, dirty 
paper) Mr. Ormsby seized and read it. 

" AU right, my fine fellow ; eh ? tell him it's 
an right, Peggy ; do ye hear ?" he added, jump- 
ing in and seating himself by her side. " Tell 
him it's all right, woman, or I'll pay you out. 
You shall smart for it, wife, if you don't." 

" It's all right, sir," moaned Mrs. Claver- 
house, livid with rage and terror. "Home! 
drive home, Thomas !" 
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*' Aye, home ! how nice that sounds ! home 
and wife have long heen strangers to me. 
Home, Thomas!" he roared; and home they 
drove. 

Home to " St. James's Street." Mrs. Glavo*- 
house and her first, indeed her only lawful hus- 
band ; he in fustian, she in brocade. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



SAVED again! 



And what were Cedle's feelings when, for 
the second time, snatched from the altar at 
the moment of sacrifice, she, alone with , Amy 
(for Mrs. De Vere had shut herself into her 
own room, in a passion of tears), laid aside, for 
the second time, the bridal wreath and veil, the 
wedding dress and bouquet, and, throwing her- 
self into Amy*s arms, exclaimed — 

" Oh, Amy, I am free 1" 

" And Dudley, too !" whispered Amy. 

"Yes; Dudley, too! He is free, but not 
for me. He cannot restore to his love, to his 
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confidence, a woman who, in weak vanity and 
passionate jealousy, had promised her hand where 
her heart could not accompany it; and that, 
too, to so bad, so base, so profligate a man! 
No, no ! do not, by bringing to my mind what 
might have been, destroy or dim, O Amy! 
my blessed sense of escape. What is it to a 
wretch, saved from a gulf, that the shore she 
has reached is not the sunny margin where she 
wandered in the happy dream of first love ? Is 
it nothing not to have been sucked into that 
dread, dark whirlpool — marriage without love ?" 

"Missus begs, Miss Cecile," said a maid, 
" that you^U get ready directly to start oflF back 
to Court De Vere. If you make haste. Missus 
says, we shall catch the three o'clock train." 

" And if he calls, I shall not see him ; I shall 
never see him more. Amy 1" . . . 

" Mr. Dudley Harcourt has called. Miss ; he 
only asked to see Missus. Missus wouldn't see 
him, so he went away ; but he came back to 
ask how you were, and to beg Miss Amy to let 
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him know if he could be of any use in case a 
very old friend were requisite." 

" Ah ! he would see Mamma or you, Amy," 
said Cecile, eagerly seizing Dudley's card ; " but 
not me." 

" No matter, dearest Cecile ; his calling at 
all, shews the interest he still takes in your 
fete." 

''Amy! all I wish is to shake hands with 
him once more — to see him once more as a 
friend, not a lover, Amy — to regain his esteem, 
not his affection." 

Amy smiled. 

" I do not think those who so recently were 
plighted lovers can meet merely as friends," she 
said ; '' and I think if all were explained you 
would regain, not merely Dudley's esteem, but 
his love, too." . . . 

"The fly is at the door. Miss," said the 
maid; "and Madam is already seated in it, 
and very impatient to be off." . . . 

The fly ! Where is the carriage and four ? 
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where the postilions, with the pink jackets and 
white favours ? where all the gay company and 
their dashing equipages? The bride-elect of 
Courtney, Earl of Rockalpine, steps into a 
humble fly ; but, oh ! how light her heart, bow 
glad her spirits, compared to those with which 
she had prepared for that brilliant bridal 
equipage ! 

The girls found Mr. Ormsby leaning on the 
carriage door, earnestly talking to their mother, 
who looked flushed, agitated, but triumphant, 
too. 

"If it be so," said he, "it is plain sailing. 
Of course, if, when she married the General, 
this wretch, her first husband, was living, her 
son is illegitimate ; title and estates descend to 
you. The case lies in a nutshell." 

" I am almost afraid to think of it, lest some 
disappointment occur," faltered Mrs. De Vere. 

" I see no chance, no possibility of disap- 
pointment ; but I am to see him this evening : 
you shall hear to-morrow. If he resigns quietly, 
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it will be so much the better and pleasanter for 
all parties; but if not, the case will furnish 
occupation for *' the gentlemen of the Long 
Robe," as the papers say. We will soon make 
him resign ; and, I own, the expose made to- 
day of his base, profligate, heartless conduct, 
destroys any sympathy I should otherwise have 
fdt for him." 

^* Oh, do not name him ! I loathe the 
thought of the wretch !" cried Mrs. De Vere. 

" Farewell, then, fair Countess of Rock- 
alpine! — Adieu, Lady Cecilel — Your servant, 
Lady Amy ! . . . 

Mr. Ormsby kissed his hand, and was gone. 

^'What does he mean. Mamma?" asked 
Cecile. 

'*What I will not tell you till it is a cer- 
tainty," said Mrs. De Vere. " Oh, my child ! 
thank Heaven you have escaped that base, bad 
man I" 
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The wedding party, cheated of the wedding 
breakfast, dispersed in no very good humour. 

Sir Gripe and Lady Grudge repaired to 
Birch's, to feast on turtle soup. 

The Major invited Dr. Finnikin and his sister 
to hindi ; and, as Miss Finnikin was an elderly 
spinster, of no great attractions^ Mrs. Longbow 
Miles, for once, was not jealous. 

Courtney was gone off in the wedding car- 
riage, with Violet, Perette, Babee, and De 
Jolieton ; and Mrs. Claverhouse, as we know, 
with her own lord and master. 

Count Jules de Jolieton, and the miserable, 
almost frantic Coiu-tney, with their unwelcome 
guests, drove to the London Bridge Hotel, at 
which place Violet, her child, and the good 
Perette had arrived two days before. 

It seemed that an English newspaper, which 
had fallen into Violet's hands at Melbourne, had 
not only announced Courtney's elevation to the 
peerage, but his engagement to the belle of the 
season, Miss De Vcre. The paper stated that 
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the death of the lady's father had caused the 
marriage to be postponed. 

The agony of poor Violet and the rage of 
Perette knew no bounds. 

They had little money left, but they both 
resolved to return to Europe at once, and at any 
rate, if possible, prevent this union, which to 
poor Violet, deceived as she was, seemed nothing 
less than bigamy. The sale of everything of 
value possessed by Violet and the devoted 
Perette, and the kindness of a wealthy old 
Christian gentleman-farmer, who had performed 
the voyage to Melbourne with them, and had 
evinced a great esteem for Violet, enabled them 
to secure a passage home. 

As they drove to the London Bridge Hotel, 
Courtney, conscience-stricken, was pale as death, 
sick at heart, and silent. 

Violet was half fainting, and often hysterical. 
Perette loud and garrulous in her honest indigo 
nation, to which she obtained no answer, but 
an occasional "/Sacre / " and " Diable I " from 
Coimt Jules. 
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When they reached the hotel, poor Violet was 
canied in a dead swoon into the house^ and up 
to her bed-room. 

Courtney bore her in his arms. Perette fol- 
loired with the child, a blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
sleepily dienib, and Count Jules hurried after 
Umh^ to slop» if possible, the noisy and verbose 
IVrMe> whose voluhle and angry French was 
•UTMilii^ universal attention. 

After fatjing Violet on a bed, Courtney entered 
an adjoining sitting-room. Jules joined him, 
and dosed the door. " Bie/i, mon mmi ! " he 
said. " Voila un petit contretemps 1 ** 

"^ Petit r ejaculated Courtney; "it is ruin 
irretrievable, eternal !'*... 

" Not so," said the Count, in French. •* There 
is a way out of every dilemma, if one is gifted 
with daring and craft." 

" There is no way out of this but through the 
0bda of Death." 

*' Thou hast hit it ! . . . Dead men tdl no 
tales — nor dead women either — and even this 
mauvaise langue, this Perette, can be silenced." 
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" What do you mean ?" 

'' I mean that there is no peace for thee I no 
love ! no bride 1 no Cecile ! while those torments 
liver . . . 

Courtney turned very white, but spoke not. 

" Thy silence gives consent. Thou hast pro- 
ceeded so far on the road of what men misname 
crime, that unless thou proceedest rapidly much 
farther, the march of events, and of what fools 
arbitrarily call ' Justice,* will overtake thee. 
What thou hast done to Violet is scarcely pun- 
ishable by law here ; it is not bigamy, but 
public opinion in this free country can ruin any 
public man. The Press can crush even a Peer, 
if it can but get firm hold of him. Violet 
believes herself thy wife — she has already had 
power to stop thy marriage with Cecile. Perette 
threatens to go before a magistrate, (the Lord 
Mayor), for advice. The case will be in every 
paper the next day, and thou wilt be a branded 
and disgraced man. Women are easily cajoled, 
easily deceived. Pretend contrition, return of 
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love ; caress that great wax doll, ' Babee/ and 
propose to them to quit this place with thee by 
night. Trunop up some credible story of im- 
pending ruin— a duel, or what thou wilt — and 
agree to marry in reality her whom thou once didst 
only pretended to marry. Dost thou follow me?" 
Courtney nodded. 

" I will provide the boat and the rowers — we 
WILL BE THE ROWERS. That boat will upset at 
night far down the river — ^what marvel if it 
does ? We are strong swimmers, but we can 
only save ourselves 1 What then ? we must all 
die. Drowning is an easy death. Some say 
it is a pleasurable sensation — that one sees 
gardens, banquets, angels — que sais je ? — To 
die thus is to escape those terrible fears, those 
terrors of a morbid fancy, some call Conscience, 
which are the worst part of Death. What I 
propose to thee" . . . 

He stopped with a gurgle at his throat, for 
Courtney, who had listened so long, only because 
all the passions at his heart paralysed his tongue 
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and his hands, had at this climax of cool, fiend- 
like villany, felt the blood rush back to his heart, 
and the strength to his limbs, and darting at the 
tempter's bull throat, he grasped it with an 
almost murderous gripe, as he said, in a voice 
hoarse with passion, — 

" Villain ! Fiend ! Devil incarnate ! Dare you 
propose to me to murder in cold blood the 
woman who has trusted me ! the child who 
owes his being to me ? Away ! pollute the air I 
breathe no more, o£fend my sight no longer! 
To you and your vile influence I owe an evil 
conscience, and this day's damning expose I — 
but for your base counsels, I had left Violet when 
I found her virtue proof against everything but 
the base perfidy you suggested ; and now you 
would have me fill up the cup of my iniquity 
with the blood of my victims. Away! never 
let me see you more," he added, dragging him 
with insane violence to the door, and striking 
him in the face with his clenched fist, in his 
ungovernable fury. " To you I owe," he 
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continued, as he opened the door to put him 
out . . . 

" Thy title and estates," hissed Count Jules 
De Jolieton ; *^ and to me thou shalt owe that 
comfort to thy sensitive conscience, Restitution, 
full, ample restitution, to the real heirs. Thou 
hast dared to lay thy base, bastard hands on the 
sacred form of a French gentleman, a nobleman ; 
what then ? I cannot wash out this insult in thv 
vile blood ; Count Jules De Jolieton cannot meet, 
on an equality, a bastard and a forger ; but he can 
punish, and he will. Thou hast yet to learn 
what it is to rouse the tiger of Vengeance in the 
heart of De Jolieton." 

So saying. Count Jules rushed down stairs ; 
and Courtney remembered, with horror, that the 
man he had struck, defied, insulted, had him in 
his power. For Jules De Jolieton was cognizant 
of the fact that he had forged the certificate by 
which he obtained and held the title and estates 
of Rockalpine. His knowledge of Count Jules's 
character ; instances he had seen of his deadly 
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vengeance; and the lurid, wolf-like expression 
of his eye as he departed, convinced Courtney 
that Jules would stop at nothing to ruin, disgrace, 
and expose him, and avenge himself. 

Courtney had struck him ; had half-throttled 
him. No Frenchman forgives a blow. 

Courtney saw clearly before him Jules's accu- 
sation backed by proofs; his own arrest, trial, 
conviction, sentence, the hulks or Norfolk Island ! 

But there was yet time ; Jules, a foreigner, a 
stranger, would not know how to proceed at 
once ; he must obtain advice, seek a magistrate, 
get a warrant. Courtney had a large sum at a 
banker's in Fall Mall East. It was intended for 
the expenses of his honeymoon, and to new 
furnish the old castle of Rockalpine, for Cecile, 
who so doated on the ancient strongholds of 
family pride. 

He would obtain this money, escape to 
America, with Violet, his child, and Perette; 
marry the poor girl he had so cruelly deceived ; 
and, by a life of penitence, try to win back peace 
of mind} and the pardon of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



A LORD AND MASTER. 



Courtney called Perette ; he did not tell her 
what had brought him to this decision ; but he 
told her he had resolved to leave England with 
Violet and the child ; and at the first opportunity 
really to marry her. 

Perette looked into his face, and believed him. 
She agreed, while he went in search of the 
money, to prepare Violet's mind, and get every- 
thing ready to start at a minute's notice. 

Courtney threw himself into the carriage, 
which waited at the entrance, pulled down the 
blinds, drove to Pall Mall East, entered the 
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bank, drew out the moneyy amid the smiles and 
bows that always greet a Peer ; and then, not 
being all evil, he thought of his mother, and 
resolved to tell her his plans, and give her a 
parting embrace. He hastened to that mother's 
boudoir ; there he started to see a coarse, brutal 
man sitting at luncheon, devouring cold beef, 
almost raw, and salad ; and drinking double- 
stout out of a pewter pot. He was a sort of 
bushman, to judge by his fustian jacket, leather 
breeches and leggings, matted hair, and foxy, 
unkempt beard, his bloated countenance, crim- 
son bottle nose, bloodshot eyes, and large dis- 
coloured fangs; his huge fists, and splay feet. 
Mrs. Claverhouse was weeping bitterly ; and a 
gaunt, spare woman, meanly dressed, with a 
frighful idiot boy in a pinafore, sucking his 
fingers and squinting at the chandelier, were 
abo seated at luncheon. 

" What means all this. Mother ?" said CJourt* 

ney. 

" Father, you should say,*' grunted the red- 
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faced, bull-necked, carrotty-bearded man. " Why 
don*t you kneel down, you young shaver, you, 
and ask my blessing ? for I'm your Mother's 
Husband ; which makes me, by law, your Father, 
I take it. Well ; Father or no Father, here's 
your health ; I looks towards you !" 

" So that is your Son," sternly exclaimed 
Penelope ; " and this is mine," she added, 
dragging the idiot boy forward till he stood 
beside the handsome exquisite ; '^ and yet, 
Peggy Cobb, if all I heard and saw is true, I 
prefer my poor fool to your knave. Mine is 
deformed outside, yours within. I was in St. 
George's Church to day, and therefore I know 
that scented dandy is a perjured villain, a base 
seducer, a liar, a scoundrel." 

" Mother," said Courtney ; " why do you 
tolerate these people ?" 

"She can't help herself!" growled Mark 
Cobb. " Women must tolerate their own lords 
and masters, or they'll have to tolerate a good 
hiding, with a stick, so big !" he said, shewing 
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his great, broad thumb, with its black, broken 
nail. 

" She*d send us to perdition if she could !" 
exclaimed Penelope. " Listen, my fine gentle- 
man ; that man married your mother, more than 
thirty years ago ; he forsook her ; she thought 
him dead, or pretended to think so ; she married 
your father, but as her real husband was alive 
she was only a mistress to General Claverhouse, 
you only a bastard ! I found her out at Frost's 
Hotel, that evening you spent there with the 
De Veres; I told her I was in want, hiding 
from a brute who calls himself my lord and 
master ; that I had an idiot child ; and would 
keep her secret (for I knew her husband lived), 

m 

if she paid me regularly two hundred a year. 
She agreed, she vowed to do it (at her mother's 
grave she took a solemn oath she would), and 
she signed a paper to that effect. She kept her 
word at first, and then fell into arrears; she 
wrote to me to say she began to doubt my story ; 
she thought Cobb there was dead ; that her pro- 
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mise was conditional, and she must have proofs of 
his being alive, &c., &c. T saw she was faith- 
less, a shuffler, and meant to break her word, 
ber oath ! I sent her the proof that he lives ; I 
sent her himself ! And now, I say, knowing 
all it is to you^ to have this matter kept a secret ; 
if she pays me two thousand pounds down, I 
will not make it public." 

" What shall I do, Courtney ? how can I 
raise the money ?" 

At this moment a servant brought in a letter. 
It was from Mr. Ormsby ; Courtney ran his eye 
over it. '* Do nothing," he said ; " this letter is 
from the solicitor of Mrs, De Vere ; the exist- 
ence of your first husband has got wind ; and he 
asks me whether I am Content to resign at once, 
or whether I shall persist in claims which will 
compel him to commence proceedings on behalf 
of Mrs. De Vere, otherwise Countess of Rock- 
alpine." 

" Well ; here's a fine kettle of fish !" grunted 
Cobb. " There's one good thing, tx)me what will, 



» 
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I can't be worse off than I was^ and may be 
better." 

" Mother !" said Courtney, " step in here ; I 
want to speak to you in private." 

" WeU, don't be long !" growled Cobb ; " I 
want. a pair of slippers and a dressing-gown, and 
a night-cap, and my wife to see to my comforts ; 
I've only just got her back, and sha'n't give her 
up again in a hurry. Here, Pen, mix me a 
stiffish glass, old gal, and sweeten the cup ! 
Drat it ! how that chap of yours do squint ; it 
makes me giddy to look at him 1" 

" Don't be long, Peggy Cobb," cried Penelope; 
" I've got something to say to you !" 

Short and earnest was the conference between 
the wretched son and his miserable mother. 
The bed-room, Mrs. Claverhouse's bed-room, in 
which they stood, had a dressing-room adjoining, 
and this room opened on a back flight of stairs. 

Hurriedly Courtney unfolded his adventure 
with De Jolieton ; its inevitable results ; and his 
plan of escape. 
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** I cannot bear to leave you with that brute, 
that Cobb, mother," he said ; " come with me i'* 

*^ He win oppose it, and he is my lord, my 
master. Stop," she cried; "by that door we 
can escape." She caught up her dressing-case ; 
dear to her as a child is to most women ; and 
lightly they both hurried down stairs unseen, 
darted into the carriage in waiting at the entrance, 
and dashed off to the London Bridge Hotel, Mrs. 
Claverhouse stopping at her own banker's in the 
Strand, to take out, on pretence of a long tour, 
all she had in his hands. 

They found Violet, Perette, the babe, and the 
luggage, all ready. 

Mrs. Claverhouse wrote to her agent to sell 
out the next day, and transfer her stock to the 
New York Bank. 

As Courtney's great object was to atone to 
Violet ; and Violet could have no peace, no self- 
respect, no particle of comfort, until she was the 
lawful wife she had so long thought herself; it 
was agreed they should all go by train to Gretna 
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Green ; get the knot really tied, and then strike 
across once more by rail to Liverpool, where 
that fast-sailing packet *' The Prince of Wales'* 
was about to sail for New York ; and the third 
night from that of their escape found the run- 
aways on the deck of that very Mail Packet, 
*' The Prince of Wales." Mrs. Claverhouse was 
bewailing all her fine dresses and bonnets left 
behind ; and complaining, with some truth, she 

had " nothing to wear." 

Perette was fondly nursing and singing a 

French lullaby to Babee ; and Violet, her hand on 
Courtney's shoulder, was gazing on the refnlgent 
moon, and smiling to see its light reflected in 
her husband's tears, and refracted from the wed- 
ding-ring of which she was proud, in spite of all 
the weakness, all the sins, of him who had placed 
it on her finger, proving the truth of the French 
axiom, " Ou pardonne tant qu'on aime" 

Of this portion of our dramatis persoruPy we 
will only say that it was much less owing to a 
new land than to a new life, a new spirit, a new 
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hearty that they escaped, in some measure, that 
retributive justice which they had certainly so 
richly deserved. Yet Violet, Babee, and Perette 
were the only ones really happy; they had 
nothing to repent, nothing to regret. 

Courtney, on the contrary, when once his 
safety was secured, and he was obliged to 
work as a coimting-house derk, to maintain his 
family, became very discontented with his fate, 
and would have been very, disagreeable and 
fault-finding at home, only, luckily, he was out 
all day, and too weary on his return to do 
more than eat, drink, and sleep. 

Mrs. Claverhouse — as she still called her- 
self — took refuge from Babee and poverty in 
a boarding-house. Enough of her income was 
saved to enable her to lay in a stock of smart 
clothes, and she passes for a very fine lady, 
indeed; but she never ceases to bewail Paris, 
and seems quite to forget the existence of 
Mark Cobb. 

As for that worthy, and the vindictive Pene- 
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lope, when they thought the tete-h-tAe be- 
tween Courtney and his mother had tried their 
patience too long, they burst into the bed-room, 
and found out that they had been outwitted : 
" Done — done brown I" as Mark Cobb said. 

In his rage, he proclaimed himself the Hus- 
band of the lady, and seized her dresses, &c., &c. ; 
to be in turn seized himself, for three times as 
much as all she had left behind realised. 

She always exacted long credit where she 
lodged, had everything found her, and was, of 
course, frightfully cheated. Mark Cobb| having 
owned himself her Husband, was imprisoned for 
her debts. 

He is still in Whitecross Street ; and, as 
his antecedents make him dread the scrutiny of 
the Insolvent Debtors* Court, he is likely to 
remain there. 

Penelope is again head chamber-maid at 
Frost's Family Hotel. 

Her idiot boy is again in the cottage with 
the old woman who had the care of his infancy, 
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and who thinks he knows more than people 
fancy, and is 'cute enough in his own odd way. 

Penelope is relieved of one great dread ; for 
her savage husband, killing a man in a drunken 
brawl, was tried for manslaughter, convicted, 
and sent, first, to the hulks, and thence to Nor- 
folk Island. 

Penelope breathes freely now. 

It was a curious fact connected with Court- 
ney Claverhouse, that but for his Mother's 
previous marriage he would have been, by right, 
" the Earl of Rockalpine." Since, during the 
investigations necessary to prove Mrs. De Vere's 
daim, the clergyman of the small watering 
place near Penshurst found the genuine register 
of that marriage which Courtney had* so basely 
forged 1 . . . Thus Bertha Trevanion was a lawful 
wife, and the old general legitimate ! . . . 



It is the leafy month of June I and at Court 
De Vere all is bright without, with sunshine. 
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birds, foliage, flowers ; but in the old Hall all 
is gloom, terror, agony. The Countess of 
Rockalpine (Mrs, De Vere no more), no longer 
proud, kneels, in all a mother's anguish, at her 
daughter's bed-side ; Lady Amy, pale, and with 
a grief that has not even (he relief of tears — 
a dry, deadly, crushing grief — bends over the 
pillow on which the head of Lady Cecile De Vere 
rolls restlessly, in the height of a brain fever. • . . 

The rival doctors of Oldborough are at a 
nonplus, and a London physician is hourly 
expected ; there is little hope. Cecile's intense 
mental anguish during her protracted engage- 
ment — the excitement of the scene at the altar — 
the suddenness of her rescue — but, above all, 
the silence of Dudley Harcourt, who wrote not, 
came not — the hope deferred, with the heart- 
sickness it entails — the lonely, brooding life she 
led at Court De Vere — all united to bring about 
the dreadful malady, which began by an odd, 
low, fitful, restless manner, and soon ^w into 
that disease, so terrible to behold, so agonising 
to endure — brain fever ! . . . 

VOL. in. z 
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The old gates of Court De Vere were besieged 
both by the rich, who admired, and the poor, 
who loved, Lady Cecile, 

Eveline Coxe — now Mrs. Mowbray — was 
admitted to the house of sorrow; and Mr. 
Mowbray prayed with Amy and her mother. 
Cecile — raving in delirium, and calling on 
Dudley to save her, and drag her from Courtney 
and the altar — was in no situation to pray. . . . 

The crisis came, and so did the London 
physician. 

The Oldborough rivals were on a wrong 
tack. 

*' Is there any hope ?" gasped the Mother. 

Amy could not speak ; but, tightly pressing 
her hands on her bosom, awaited the reply, 
which to her seemed a sentence of life or death. 

How she loved her sister ! . . . 

Very kindly but very calmly, Sir said, 

the next few hours would decide. " They're 
all wrong," he added ; " ignorant as horses are 
xbiKiiia couiiLiy GiJc-ns" (he knew not what 
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daggers were these words to the loving hearts, 
that almost ceased to throb as he spoke.) '' If 
I could stay with her to-night, I might get her 
through." 

" Name any fee, any sum ! Sir ; only 

stav !" said the Countess. 

"I do not want money; I want time, 
my Lady," said the Doctor, coldly. 

*' Oh, stay with her 1" said Amy, forgetful 
of everything but Cecile, and falling on her 
knees at the great Doctor's feet. . . . 

" I will ! I will, poor child !" said the 
Doctor, raising the fair face that had dropped 
on his knee. 

Amy had fainted. 



The crisis passed favourably; Cecile was 
saved! . • • Vainly the dark waters of the 
boundless Eternity tried to suck her away from 
her mother's and her sister's bosom ; she has 

z 2 
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drifted back to the sunny shores of Life. Cecile 
is saved ! • . . 

How glad was the heart of the good and great 
physician, as he stepped into his green brougham, 
with its pair of fleet horses ; and how Amy and 
Lady Rockalpine blessed and thanked him. 
How he ;Was abused by the Oldborough doctors, 
and railed against by the bride of one, Jemima, 
nee Stubbs, and the spinster «ster of the other. 

And how little he cared what was said, or 
who approved, if his conscience and his heart 
were satisfied. 

Lady Cecile's recovery was rapid ; but a change 
seemed to have stolen into her he^rt, and from 
thence into the character of her beauty. A 
sweet humility supplied the place of the pride 
that once seemed part of her loveliness. 

She was lovelier now. 

One day sweet Amy recwved two letters ; 
she was alone in the library when they came, for 
her mother and Cecile were both too pooiiy to 
come down to breakfast. 
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These letters seemed to agitate Amy much, 
yet she did not rush upstairs to show them to 
her Mother and Sister ; she hid them in her 
bosom, and shut herself in her own room, to 
answer them. She then walked to old Giles's in 
search of Mabel — now Mrs. Roger Giles. 

She went with Mabel into her own little room, 
and desired Mabel to write a full confession to 
Dudley Harcourt of her having trusted a letter 
at Cecile's to Mr. Courtney, and having found 
that letter, afterwards, among his things. Amy 
then ei;iclosed, with a few lines of her own, that 
important letter. 

By this we see who was one of her correspon- 
dents. The other was Ferdinand Coxe; an- 
nouncing that Lord De L'Orme had procured him 
an appointment worth a thousand a year, and 
intended to wait upon Lady Rockalpine, if Amy 
gave him leave, to ask for her permission to pro- 
pose to her youngest daughter. 

In the course of the day Lord De L'Orme, o 
companied by Mr. Ormsby, arrived; they were 
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some time dosettod with the Countess, and 
then Amy was sent for ; and her mother gently 
told her that it was for her to decide ; that as 
far as she was concerned there was no opposition. 
Lord De L'Orme, who had left the room, here 
came in, bringing with him Ferdinand Coxe. He 
placed the hand of the woman he had loved, in 
that of her chosen one ; and Mr. Ormsby con- 
gratulated, and. her mother blessed her. 



One day, soon after Amy's betrothal, Cecile, 
tempted by the bright sunshine and the western 
breeze, proposed to stray with Amy beyond the 
grounds of Court De Vere ; to pass through the 
Lady's Wood, and across the common on their 
way to a wild, lonely patch of heath, where a 
magnificent thorn tree flourished ; around which, 
in happier days, Dudley Harcourt had fixed a 
rustic bench, and called it " Cecile's Seat." 

It was a lovely summer morning ; the birds 
were singing ; the wild flowers studding the soft 
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grass — all was fresh and bright and sweet ; and 
Amy rejoiced to see the faint dawn of returning 
health on the lip and cheek of Cecile. Not a 
creature was to be seen ; it was a Fair day at 
Oldborough, and all Court De Vere was gone to 
the Fair. 

As they walked along, talking of Amy's 
prospects, Ferdinand's happiness, Sir Thomas's 
discontent, and Lady Coxe's venom. Amy fan- 
cied she saw, moving before them, occasionally 
looking back, and beckoning them to follow, 
the tall form of Dudley Harcourt. He seemed 
to her taller and larger than he had ever ap- 
peared before ; and she asked Cecile if she saw 
any one in the distance. 

Cecile, trembling violently, replied — 

" For some time past I have thought I saw 
him. Look ! that tall form, is it not ? Yes I 
it must be his ! . . . Let us hasten on ! Oh, 
Amy, can it be ?".<.. 

On sped the sisters; still, in the distance, 
a taU, dark form seemed to precede them. 
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They have crossed the lone common ; they 
have reached the wild patch of heath. 

" It is not Dudley !" almost shrieked Cecile ; 
" for see, Amy ! see — he is there !" 

And there, rising from " Cecile's seat," and 
stretching his hand out to them, was, indeed, 
Dudley Harcourt. 

At their approach, he rushed to meet them ; 
and catching Cecile in his arms, as she sank, 
fainting, on his breast, exclaimed — 

" Oh, my Cecile ! my first, my only love ! 
Is all forgotten and forgiven, and will you be 
once more the joy of my eyes, the Angel of my 
life, the affianced Wife of my bosom ?" 

When Cecile had recovered sufficiently to 
smile her consent, they all sate down together 
under the old trysting tree; and then Amy 
began to question him as to how, after pre- 
ceding them from the Lady's Wood, he had 
suddenly arrived at Cecile's scat. 

*' I have not been near the Lady's Wood, 
Amy," he said. " I came across the heath 
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from C , led on by what seemed to me 

the beckoning figure of my beloved Cecile— 
only taller than I had ever thought her^ and 
than she seems to me now. 

Then followed a full explanation on both 
sides. Dudley told how he had suffered ; how 
he shpuld have hastened to Court De Vere 
directly after he knew Cecile was free, but that 
a message fix)m his uncle, who thought him- 
self dying, compelled his instant departure; 
how he wrote to Amy directly he heard of 
Cecile's illness ; how, from the window of his 
little room, at Baden, a figure, that seemed to 
him his Cecile's, beckoned him to the spot 
where they found him; how rapturously he 
rejoiced over Cecile's lost letter, and Mabel's 
confession ; and how blest he felt at last ! 

" When we teU Mabel this," said Amy, " she 
will declare that your fetches brought you each 
to this spot; but that their appearance before 
noon bodes you long life and great happiness." 
• • « • 
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The beDs of the old Church of Court De 
Vere are ringing a merry peal — the yOIage 
is awake betimes — the school children, all in 
new clothes, are twining garlands and culliog 
flowers — the old people, all rejoicing in fresh 
and suitable garments, are talking together in 
the sunshine. 

Crowds from Oldborough are flocking to see 
the double wedding : Lady Cecile Lorraine this 
day weds Dudley Harcourt ; and Lady Amy— - 
Ferdinand Coxe. 

Lord De L'Orme gives the brides awny. 

Lord De L'Orme has presented Mr. Mowbray 
with a living in his gift ; and, after the honey- 
moon, Dudley Harcourt and his Bride are 
to live at the dear old Court De Vere 
Vicarage. 

An elegant dejeuner is spread in the state 
drawing-room of Court De Vere, newly deco- 
rated ; and on the lawn, tables are spread for 
all the villagers. 

Even Sir Thomas Coxe finds nothing to 
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abuse except his wife's crinoline, and Mrs. 
Longbow Miles's hoop. 

" If they have no other advantage," sneered 
Lady Coxe, "they keep the men at a proper 
distance ; and that's a great blessing." 

" To the men," growled Sir Thomas. 

The" Major is not quite the merry, flirting old 
toper he was ; but, in spite of his jealous wife, 
he is so much on the alert, that he is the first to 
kiss both the brides. 

It was a great point with him, at every wed- 
ding, to achieve this ; and he was so triumphant 
on this occasion that he almost defied Mrs. 
Longbow Miles to frown him out of his high 
spirits. 

Sweet Amy was lovely in her bridal attire — 
a gentle, loving realisation of Wordsworth's 
heau ideal. 

Every one loved Amy, and her mother blest 
her. 

For the third time, Cecile's fair brow wears 
an orange wreath-— a bridal bouquet adorns her 
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bosom — a bridal veil conceals her April blushes 
and her April tears. 

" Oh, my Cecile !" whispered Dudley, as he 
pressed her to his bosom, his wedded wife at 
last! — "think what has been, and, oh, think 
what might have been, the result of — A 
Lover's Quarrel !" 



THE end. 
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